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MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE 


By E. R. PUNSHON 


Iilustrated by Chas. Horrell 


his bicycle up to the top of the 

hill; at the summit he dis- 

mounted, partly to rest and 
partly to enjoy the view. In front of 
him stretched the wide, solitary moor, 
with not a soul or a habitation in 
sight, only the white, winding track 
of the road going endlessly on and on 
till it became lost in the misty dis- 
tance. Behind him at the foot of the 
hill, and almost hidden by a fold in 
the ground, was the comfortable 
little Scotch hotel where he had 
already spent a pleasant three weeks’ 
holiday, fishing and sketching. The 
only other dwelling visible was Horn 
House, some distance across the moor 
on his left. This was a small modern 
building, at present in-the.occupation 
of Miss Egmont, a South “African 
heiress. Saxby had seen ‘her on 
different occasions rushing about the 
moors in the great white motor-car 
which she always drove herself. When- 
ever he had met her Saxby noticed 
that she always seemed to survey him 
with peculiarly marked disapproval. 
He fancied this might be because he 
had done some sketching near her 
house, when she might possibly have 
considered her privacy intruded upon. 
He decided that, for his part, he did 
not like big, fair women, and made 
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up his mind that when he married 
he would choose a small, dark girl. 

While he lingered admiring the 
view, he saw Miss Egmont’s big car 
issue from Horn House. It seemed 
to be coming his way, and not being 
particularly anxious to meet the 
scowling regard of its young owner, 
Saxby mounted his bicycle and rode 
away. 

The approaching clamour of the 
big car warned him that he was being 
rapidly overtaken. Glancing care- 
lessly over his shoulder, he noticed 
the car contained, as usual, Miss 
Egmont and her elderly companion, 
Miss Carton. To his complete amaze- 
ment, as it neared him, the car sud- 
denly left the track, and, swerving to 
the right, circled twice right round 
him, thundering over the level moor 
like a war chariot of old. Lawrence 
slowed down, and, balancing himself 
on his cycle, gaped at the circling car, 
turning his head to follow its swoop 
as itrushed round him. His first idea 
was that Miss Egmont had lost con- 
trol of the machine, and he wondered 
what he could do to be of assistance ; 
but when the car came to a standstill 
at a little distance, he realised that 
he was wrong in this surmise. Miss 
Egmont called out to him: 

‘“* Mr. Lawrence Saxby, I believe ? ” 

I2 
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“That is my name,” the young 
man answered, much bewildered, and 
mechanically raised his cap. 

** You are wanted at Horn House,” 
continued the lady. 

“Wanted?” queried Lawrence. 
** May I ask what I am wanted for ? ” 

“To be married,” she replied, in a 
calm, even voice. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Law- 
rence, smiling politely, and certain he 
had not heard aright. 

“To be married,” she repeated. 
“TI think you understood very well 
what I said.” 

Saxby gazed round him. He sur- 
veyed the silent moor and he blinked 
at the uninterested sky. 

“But, my dear young lady,” hv 
said, softly and patiently, as one 
would speak to an unreasonable child, 
“I assure you I have not the least 
wish to be married.” 

“Very likely not,” she answered, 
in the same matter-of-fact tone, 
** but, you see, it is not a question of 
what you want, but of what I want.” 

The young man fairly fell from his 
bicycle in astonishment. He had 
been holding his machine at a stand- 
still during this brief conversation ; 
and now in sheer bewilderment at the 
extraordinary observation of this most 
extraordinary young woman, he lost 
his balance and he and the bicycle 
went over in a heap. When he had 
picked himself up, he said, feebly : 

“* If this is intended for a joke 

*“*T was never more in earnest,” 
said Miss Egmont grimly; “and 
you may as well consent with a good 
grace——” 

“Do you intend—if I may venture 
to inquire,” said Saxby, with irony, 
“‘to marry me whether I like it or 
not?” 

‘“* Whether you like it or not,” said 
Miss Egmont, echoing his words. 

« She spoke seriously and seemed very 
much in earnest. “ Fortunately, we 
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are in Scotland, and a simple declara- 
tion before witnesses is all that is 
needed. That declaration you will re- 
turn with me to Horn House and 
make before the proper witnesses.” 

“TI shall do nothing of the sort,” 
affirmed Saxby, becoming nettled. 

“*T have fully made up my mind,” 
said Miss Egmont, grimly. “I shall 
listen to no excuse or refusal.” 

““Good heavens!” groaned the 
young man in desperation. “She’s 
certainly mad.” 

** Mad or not mad,” observed Miss 
Egmont, cheerfully, “it doesn’t affect 
the present question. Are you com- 
ing, or will you compel me to use 
force, for come you must? ” 

‘“*T am sorry,” said Saxby, regret- 
fully ; “‘ but I have no time to spare 
just now, and I must therefore bid 
you good-day with my best wishes 
for your speedy recovery.” 

‘** You choose to be insolent,” said 
Miss Egmont, coldly, “‘ but Iwarn you 
I’m not to be trifled with.” 

Deciding to waste no further time 
with this fair madwoman, Lawrence 
lifted his cap again. 

** Madam,” he said, “‘I have the 
honour to inform you that I am a 
confirmed bachelor.” 

With that he mounted his bicycle 
and proceeded toride away. Without 
speaking, Miss Egmont put her huge 
machine in motion and thundered 
down on him. Had he not leaped 
from his saddle with considerable 
agility, Lawrence would certainly 
have been run down; as it was, his 
bicycle was smashed into. fragments. 
For several yards the giant machine 
rushed on. Then it swerved, turned, 
and came roaring back like some fierce 
monster seeking its prey. Saxby 
had to jump and leap his quickest to 
avoid it, or he would have shared the 
fate of his bicycle; as it was the 
mudguard knocked him over, with- 
out seriously hurting him, however, 
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“YOU ARE WANTED AT HORN HOUSE,’ CONTINUED THE LADY." 


for the car seemed to swerve away 
from him at the critical moment. 
Then it rushed on and came to a 
standstill at a little distance. Saxby, 
in a rage of fear and bewilderment, 
stood in the middle of the road, and 
shook his fist at his assailant, while he 
shouted : 

**Mad, mad! You are quite mad, 
madam, quite——” 

“No,” Miss Egmont answered, in 
level tones, “‘I am not at all mad. 
I am only determined you shall 
matry.” 

Saxby looked round him help- 
lessly. He felt the situation was 
much too dangerous to trifle with, 
although it was absurd, unheard of, 
and. so preposterous that he had an 
idea he was dreaming ; in truth, his 
mind seemed in such chaos that he 


felt it was a mere toss-up which of 
the two, he or Miss Egmont, was 


really sane. That one or other was 
demented he had now no doubt 
whatever. 

** Are you coming ? ” Miss Egmont 
asked. 

Saxby made up his mind to shut 
his eyes and count fifty. To do this 
in comfort he sat down by the 
side of his shattered bicycle. The 
manceuvre appeared to puzzle Miss 
Egmont, who looked at him doubt- 
fully. Her companion, Miss Carton, 
said to her : 

“Kate, you must be careful; do 
not go too far. Suppose you drive 
the poor man out of his senses ? ” 

** No fear of that,’’ returned Miss 
Egmont; yet a certain uneasiness 
had become apparent in her manner, 
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which Saxby was quick to recognise. 

““A mad husband would be a 
terrible calamity for any woman,” 
remarked Miss Carton. 

“He is not mad,” returned Miss 
Egmont. “At any rate, mad or 
sane, I mean tosee the affair through,” 
she concluded. 

“But will it be legal ?’’ Miss Carton 
persisted. ‘‘ Will the marriage be 
legal if you force him into it like 
this ?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” returned Miss 
Egmont, with decision. “ I have had 
legal opinion on it, you know.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right,” 
murmured Miss Carton, irresolutely, 
“but it seems highly irregular. I 
wouldn’t care to marry a man in such 
a way.” 

Saxby, his counting finished, rose 
to his feet. He felt calmer now, 
though just a trifle disappointed to 
find Miss Egmont and her white car 
still palpable, living realities. Hav- 
ing made up his mind that this in- 
comprehensible, unparalleled situa- 
tion must be dealt with coolly, he 
turned to Miss Egmont, and said, 
politely : 

“I beg your pardon.” 

There he halted, unable to continue, 
his mind blank of the convincing 
words it had held ready a moment 
before. 

“ Have you made up your mind to 
come and be married without any 
more fuss ?” inquired Miss Egmont, 
briskly, “for married this day you 
must be,” said this astounding woman. 

Lawrence gasped ; then he shouted 
at the top of his voice : 

“Tl see you hanged before I 
marry you!” 

“What are you saying?” ex- 
claimed Miss Egmont excitedly, now 
gasping in her turn, as if she also 
experienced a disagreeable sensation. 

Saxby began to fear he had spoken 
too abruptly and harshly. After all, 
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her situation demanded some sym- 
pathy, and he felt he should have been 
less emphatic. Falling back on rea- 
son once again, he said in a mild and 
gentle voice. 

“* My dear young lady, I am really 
sorry that it is impossible for me to 
accept the high honour you so gra- 
ciously offer me. Believe me, no one 
could appreciate better—if I may so 
far venture—the true kindness of 
your heart. The fortunate man who 
will be so happy as to win your hand 
will be the object of my deepest 
envy.” 

“Tf that doesn’t fetch her, nothing 
will,”’ said Lawrence to himself, when 
he had finished. 

Miss Egmont listened to him with 
eyes that opened slowly to their 
widest. By the time he ceased speak- 


ing, she might have been fairly de- 
Suddenly she 


scribed as all eyes. 
snapped out : 

“Are you mad or merely inso- 
lent ?” 

“‘ That is what I have been trying 
to decide about you,” exclaimed 
Saxby, pleased to have hit upon some 
common ground of intercourse. 

“'What—what do you mean?” 
stammered Miss Egmont, with much 
less composure. 

““T mean,” declared the goaded 
Lawrence, “ that I won’t marry you 
at any price—that I'll be shot before 
I marry you!” he concluded, be- 
coming angry again. 

Miss Egmont shrieked, while Miss 
Carton showed signs of extreme agi- 
tation. 

The young man was aware of this 
and felt glad he had at last made his 
position clear. He even began to be 
conscious of a feeling of something 
like sympathy. Miss Egmont, un- 
doubtedly, was very handsome; very 
rich, too, he supposed. He won- 
dered whether he had been quite 
wise or even gentlemanly in his 
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refusal. Ought one to refuse a lady 
anything? But when the lady’s me- 
thods were-so energetic, what could 
one do? Lawrence had heard of 
marriage by capture, but he had 
understood the capturing was always 
on the other side, which seemed to 
him an infinitely preferable arrange- 
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wildly. “I didn’t mean myself ! 
Oh, you horrid creature ! You know 
quite well I never meant myself!” 

“Well,” said Lawrence, in half- 
amused tones, ‘‘ were you asking me 
home to tea ?” 

“No,” said Miss Egmont, in a 
freezing voice, “ but you knew I did 


























“SAXBY REALISED THAT HE HAD BEEN UNCONSCIOUS ONLY WHEN HE BECAME 
AWARE OF A CURIOUS PAIN IN HIS HEAD.” 


ment. At this stage in his musing, 
Miss Egmont cried out shrilly : 
‘Do you dare to pretend to believe 
I was asking you to marry me?” 
“Well,” said the young man, 
pacifically, “I cannot imagine the 
question put in plainer language.” 
“Wretch !” shrieked Miss Egmont, 


not mean you were to marry me, 
but——” 

“ Whom, then, did you mean me 
tomarry ? ” Lawrence asked curiously 
as she paused. 

“‘ Blizabeth,”’ she answered. 

“ And who, pray, is Elizabeth ?” 
Lawrence pursued. 
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“My cook,” said Miss Egmont 
sternly, recovering her previous calm. 

“Thank you so much,” replied 
Lawrence, now pale with fury. “I 
do not, however, wish to marry your 
cook.” 

He experienced a passing wonder 
as to why Miss Egmont should wish 
him to marry her cook, but he dis- 
dained to ask further explanations, so 
lifted his cap once more. 

“IT have the honour to wish you 
good day,” hesaid. ‘‘ Youshall hear 
through my solicitor concerning the 
destruction of my bicycle.” 

He turned to walk away. Miss 
Egmont called to him, but he took 
no notice. She called again, and he 
still walked on. Then she set her 
great machine in motion and once 
more thundered down upon him. He 
tried to ignore her, but it required 
more nerve than Saxby possessed to 
pretend indifference to a forty horse- 


power car charging full tilt upon him. 
He jumped aside and the steel mon- 
ster rushed over the ground where 


he had been. Then Miss Egmont sent 
the car leaping back at him. Evi- 
dently, it was her intention to so rush 
and charge him that he would be 
forced to move in the direction of 
Horn House; she meant, it was 
plain, to hustle him there as a sheep- 
dog drives poor silly sheep in the 
right direction. But Lawrence was 
as grimly determined he would not go, 
and the third charge he tried to face 
without swerving, confident she would 
not deliberately strike him. The car 
did swerve, but Lawrence still found it 
singularly unpleasant to have ‘the 
ithing,rush past him so near ‘that ‘the 
‘mere wind of it nearly upset him. 
The car stopped again, and Miss 
Egmont called cut to him once more : 

“Are you coming to marry Eliza- 
beth ?” 

** No!” cried Lawrence again, shak- 
ing his fist, and thoroughly enraged 
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at the girl. “I am not coming,” he 
shouted furiously. 

Miss Egmont smiled grimly and 
charged him once more. Turning, he 
set off to run, but almost the first step 
he took was into a rabbit-hole, and 
he rolled over, striking his head a 
severe blow. 

Saxby realised that he had been un- 
conscious only when he became aware 
of a curious pain in his head. Then 
he realised a restraint about his 
hands that made him unable to raise 
them as he wished. He lay for some 
minutes quietly blinking at the sky ; 
then he felt his head lifted very softly 
and gently, while something cool and 
refreshing was laid upon his brow. 
Beginning to see more clearly, he 
thought the face of an angel was 
tenderly bent over him, until, with a 
shock, he realized this face was Miss 
Egmont’s. By an effort he sat up- 
right, and, gazing round, saw the 
great white car with Miss Carton still 
sitting impassively in it. Then he 
discovered that his hands were tightly 
bound together with strong cord, the 
ends of which were secured to his 
ankles. He had scarcely assimilated 
this discovery when he found that 
another and stouter cord attached 
him to the motor-car. 

“Oh, I say!” he protested, strug- 
gling to free himself. © “‘ This is going 
too far!” 

“* Perhaps,” observed Miss Egmont, 
watching his struggles with satisfied 
interest, “perhaps you realize you 
would have done better to come 
quietly.” 

“Undo me, woman! VDo you 
hear?” he shouted. “This is an 
outrage ! Undo me, or — or [ll 

“Yes?” she asked with quiet 
concern and such a pitying smile for 
his helplessness that Saxby hated her 
more than ever. 

“* How I should enjoy shaking you,” 
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said Lawrence, yearningly, still strug- 
gling with his bonds. 

“Are you certain,” inquired Miss 
Egmont’s companion, in a frightened 
whisper, “‘ that he is quite secure ? ” 

*“Oh, he’s secure enough,” an- 
swered Miss Egmont, as she took her 
seat in the car, ‘‘ We used to tie 
Kaffirs who turned nasty in that way.” 

** You madwoman ! ” shouted Law- 
rence, suddenly ceasing his struggles. 
‘“‘ What are you going to do?” 

“TI am going to start the car,” said 
Miss Egmont, quietly. “‘ You can run 
behind, ride, or be towed along, as 
you prefer.” 

Saxby decided to ride. 


When they reached Horn House, a 
stout young woman with red hair and 
a freckled face stood at the door. 
She watched the approaching car 
with considerable interest. 

“* Well, Elizabeth,” said Miss Eg- 
mont cheerily, as she drew up, “ you 
see, I’ve got him.” 

“* Yes, Miss,” the girl said, dropping 
acurtsey. “‘ Thank you kindly, miss, 
for all your trouble.” 

“And you still wish to marry 
him ?” Miss Egmont questioned. 

“* If you’ve no objection, Miss,”’ re- 
plied Elizabeth, with another curtsey. 

** Then the sooner the better,”’ said 
Miss Egmont benevolently. 

Saxby thought it time to protest 
again. He was not yet so reduced in 
spirit as to submit in silence to be 
married to a stout, red-haired young 
woman in this summary way. 

‘“*The sooner this ridiculous farce 
is ended——” he began. 

“Tt is not a ridiculous farce,” in- 
terrupted Miss Egmont, looking 
pained ; “it is solemn earnest. Isn’t 
it, Elizabeth ? ” 

‘** Indeed it is, Miss,” said Eliza- 
beth, “which, the minister says, as 
marriage always is.” 

In a fresh access of fury Lawrence 
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tried once more to free his hands, 
but his efforts were in vain; Miss 
Egmont had not spent the early 
years of her life on the veldt for 
nothing ; she bade him remain quiet 
as his efforts would prove fruitless. 

** Are you going to be sensible ? ” 
she asked, ‘‘ or must I resort to still 
more drastic measures to bring you 
to reason?” As the young man 
made no answer, she added : ** Turn- 
ing sulky, are you? That won’t help 
you. You have been making love to 
Elizabeth for three months.” 

* Does it amuse you to ’make so 
untruthful a statement?” Saxby 
asked. ‘ Of course, you know I have 
never seen the woman in my life 
before.” 

For a moment Miss Egmont looked 
doubtful. 

** You are Lawrence Saxby,” she 
affirmed, rather than asked. Then 
she turned to Elizabeth. “ This is 
the man? You are sure it is the 
man, Elizabeth ? ”’ 

** Yes, Miss,”’ said Elizabeth, with 
another curtsey. 

“Do you dare deny ’”—here Miss 
Egmont turned savagely on Law- 
rence—“ that for three months you 
have been promising marriage to 
Elizabeth, and that, on the strength 
of your promises, you have borrowed 
all her savings ? ” j 

**Go on, woman, go on! Let me 
hear some more,”’ roared Lawrence. 

“£40 16s. 44d.,” said Elizabeth, 
mournfully, “‘ not to mention a gold 
brooch and a necklace of coral 
beads.” 

‘“You are mad to believe such 
nonsense, such utter nonsense,” said 
Lawrence, as composedly as_ he 
could. 

‘** Now, what is the use of keeping 
up this pretence?” cried Miss 
Egmont. ‘I have seea you myself 
hanging about. I inquired at the 
hotel and they told me Lawrence 
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Saxby was staying there. If you 
think you can treat any woman, 
especially one I am interested in, in 
that way, you are mistaken, Mr. 
Lawrence Saxby. You promised to 
marry her, and marry her you shall.” 

“TI shall not marry her,” said 
Saxby, pale and determined. “There 
is only one worse fate I can imagine.” 

“What is that?” incautiously 
asked Miss Egmont. 

“To marry you,” said Lawrence, 
with a shudder. 

Miss Egmont raised her head very 
high and went very red. Then she 
started her car. Lawrence had awild 
desire to resist, but a forty horse- 
power motor is not to be denied, and 
Miss Egmont drove it into the garage, 
taking no further notice of her un- 
happy prisoner. She left him there 
alone with the car, carefully locking 
the door behind her as she went out. 

Lawrence sat in the car and won- 
dered what would be the end of his 
adventure. Miss Egmont was un- 
doubtedly a very determined young 
woman, but he laughed at the possi- 
bility of her success in marrying him 
to Elizabeth. He was deep in con- 
sideration of the situation, when the 
door was unlocked and Elizabeth 
herself came in. 

“She says,”’ observed the girl, after 
she had locked the door and sat down 
opposite Saxby, “ she says as I’m to 
try to get you into a more willing 
frame of mind.” 

“You know I never took your 
money or promised to marry you ; you 
Jezebel!” 

“Oh, of course,” said Eliza- 
beth, composedly, ‘“‘ but another 
young man did, and it’s all one to me 
as long as someone pays.” 

“Who was the man?” 


Saxby 
demanded, containing his fury as best 
he could, 

>» ‘One of the waiters as was at the 
hotel,” replied Elizabeth. ‘‘ He took 
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your name, thinking it smarter like 
than his own, what was Jimmy Pigg. 
But she thinks as he was you, and 
she’s terrible fixed once she gets any- 
thing into her head.” 

* But you can explain—you must 
tell the truth!” cried Lawrence 
firmly. 

‘*T was never one to make a fuss,”’ 
said Elizabeth, ‘‘ and it’s—as I said— 
all one to me, whether it’s you or him, 
so long as it’s some one.” 

This appeared to be a state of mind 
that required less of argument and 
more of dogmatism, the young man 
thought, so he said : 

** Well, I won’t marry you, and 
that’s flat.” 

** She says you will,” mused Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘ and it’s fair astonishin’ how 
she do manage to get her own way ; 
it’s very like she'll manage this, little 
as you may think it at present.” 

“What sent your mistress racing 
after me in that mad way this 
morning ? ” 

“Twas he,” answered Elizabeth. 
** Jimmy Pigg sent me a letter saying 
as he was leaving me for ever, an’ 
it was no use my followin’ of ’im, and 
just as I was a-reading it I saw you 
on your bicycle at the top of the hill. 
I thought you was Pigg, so I went off 
into hysterics and she went off to 
fetch you—which seemingly she did,” 
Elizabeth added, thoughtfully. ‘“‘ Ah, 
she’s a rare one to get her own way,” 
continued the girl. ‘ What shall I 
tell her about us? As how you’re 
willin’ ? It’s the simplest way,” 
argued Elizabeth. 

** No,” shouted Saxby, “it is not 
the simplest way, but I'll give you a 
sovereign to tell her I’m not the 
genuine Pigg.” 

** Well, a sovereign’s a sovereign,” 
observed Elizabeth, philosophically ; 
** but I hate contradicting her when 
she’s set on a thing.” 

While she still hesitated, the door 
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opened again, and Miss Egmont came 
in. 
“* Well,” she inquired pleasantly, 


“have you two come toan agreement 
yet?” 


“T’ll make it two sovereigns,’’ said 
Saxby, in a low voice. 


“All right,” agreed Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth explained, and Saxby 
soon began to reap satisfaction for 
some of his wrongs, as he witnessed 
the varying emotions of horror and 
dismay chase each other over Miss 
Egmont’s expressive countenance. 


“Why didn’t you tell me this at 
once ?”’ she faltered. 














“IT WASN'T FOR THE LIKES 0’ ME TO CONTRADICT THE LIKES 0" YOU,’ SAID THE GIRL.” 


placidly. Then, raising her voice to 
address her mistress, she continued, 
‘* Begging your pardon, Miss, he 
says as I’m to tell you as he ain’t 
the genuine Pigg.” 


“What do you mean ?” inquired 
Miss Egmont. 


‘** Lor’, Miss,” said the girl, re- 
proachfully, “it wasn’t for the likes 
o’ me to contradict the likes o’ you.” 

““Oh!” said Miss Egmont, faintly. 
** Besides,” added Elizabeth, with 
a magnificent neutrality, “it was all 


ene to me.”’ 
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“Go!” said Miss Egmont; and 
something in her tone caused Eliza- 
beth to vanish swiftly. 

Turning to Saxby, she stammered, 
“IT don’t know what to——” and 
then she collapsed into silence. 

“* Please, Miss Egmont, you won’t 
insist on my marrying Elizabeth 
now,” begged the young man, with a 
touch of humour in his inflection. 

** Of course not,” said Miss Egmont, 
quite humbly. ‘“ You have the 
right to say anything to me,” she 
added, leaning against the car in 
confusion. 

** Should you mind undoing me ? ” 
Lawrence asked. 

She began to loosen his bonds. Her 
proximity the young man found so 
unexpectedly pleasant that he was 
glad the knots about his wrists 
proved obstinate. He noticed how 


> 


great was her agitation and how 
valiantly she fought to control it, so 


he said, somewhat awkwardly : 

“You mustn’t think I mind, 
really, Miss Egmont. Now that it’s 
all cleared up, I shall think of it as 
merely a good joke, you know.” 

Miss Egmont answered nothing, 
but when she had freed his hands, 
she suddenly burst into tears. 
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** Don’t—please don’t! ” entreated 
Lawrence, rising from his seat to 
console her, but he astonished himself 
by pitching forward on his hands and 
knees. 

“* Oh, I say,” he exclaimed ; 
ankle is hurt.” 

** What is it ? ” cried Miss Egmont, 
starting up. 

“IT must have hurt my ankle when 
I stepped into the rabbit-hole,” he 
said ruefully ; “it has been painful 
ever since. It’s just a strain, you 
know, but I’m afraid I can’t walk.” 

It was a fortnight before he could 
set his foot to ground again, and 
during that time no man ever had a 
more penitent, devoted nurse. 

The details concern no one, but six 
months later the cards were out for 
the wedding. ‘An’ to think it 
might ha’ been me!” Elizabeth 
sighed, reflectively. 

Miss Egmont nearly broke the en- 
gagement when Lawrence suggested 
that it would be symbolical, if on 
their wedding morning she drove to 
the church in her car with himself 
bound by cords beside her. And 
sometimes he teases his wife by de- 
claring that his was a “‘ Marriage by 
Capture.” 


ce 


my 





SUMMER AMONG THE MAY-FLIES 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


Upon a sun-warmed bank she stays to rest, 
And sleeps. It is a fragrant violet bed. 
lo dreaming lips the first wild rose is pressed, 
To her young breast she clasps a primrose— 
dead. A.-T. J. 


last “‘ tender leaves of hope,” 
feeling that the time was 
fully come when spring, no 
longer a half-opened flower, would 
wake to find it was her wedding-day. 
She fondled the promise of fulfilment 
which greeted herin the budding roses, 
went back and kissed with a sigh the 
sweet primroses which she had up- 
braided ; looked along the valleys 
where her bridesmaids, the woodland 
cherries and wild apple trees, were 
already veiled in gauzy lace of purest 
white and delicate shades of pink 
showing through the white; lifted 
with her dainty fingers the golden 
flags of the irises which grow along 
the water-side ; toyed alittle with the 
buds of may, asking them why they 
lingered, though she knew quite well 
they would be there to scatter their 
white confetti upon her path. Of the 
snowdrops she thought no longer. 
They were like snow-flakes, melted 
and far away in a cold dead world. 
But she returned once again to the 
primroses in the valley, which were 
now nearly hidden in the growing 
verdure. One she gathered, and I 
thought that she sang— 
Ah, dear one, we were young so long, 
It seemed that youth would never go, 
For skies and trees were ever in song 
And water in singing flow 
In the days we never again shali know, 
Alas, how long! 
Ah! then was it all spring weather ? 
Ney, but we were young and together. 
And she nervously tucked away the 
gathered flower among its own green 
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leaves, for the sun began to burn 
strong and warm, casting heavier 
shadows upon the cool wood-sorrel 
and drooping hyacinths. A langour- 
ous odour of elderblossoms floated on 
the motionless air. The woods ceased 
to breathe. Noonday sank to sleep 
upon the quiet fields. Poppies, 
drowsy, sun-fed poppies in the half- 
grown corn, nodded a little as if they 
were trying to keep awake. She 
listened. It was still. Listened 
again like a mother— 

= - who thinks she hears 

Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate ; 

But breathless with averted eyes elate 


She sits, with open lips and open ears, 
That it may call her twice. oat 


A summer bird among the willows 
was softly singing its litanies of love. 
Some insects were humming over the 
creamy heads of meadowsweet. 
Spring heard these things and cast 
away her guerdon of green leaves, 
and wreathed for herself a chaplet 
of roses with poppies intertwined. 
She was sorry for the fresh, young 
world which was passing away, yet 
glad with a happiness she had never 
before known. Sorry, perhaps, be- 
cause she began to understand how 
the wings of the butterfly are some- 
times burned, how love may often 
grow old between the rising and the 
going down of the sun. 


No: the angler does not think of 
such things. Heleaves his “ poetry ” 
at home for winter evenings when he 
is not feeling well. Still, I have never 
yet met the one who did not dearly 
love to feel the warm hand of the 
young summer slipped into his own 
when he goes a-fishing. 
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“Is the fly up? ” 

‘That is all he wants to know, all he 
thinks about for the passing moment. 

** Mortial strong last night, gentle- 
men,” is the classic reply from the 
** river-god in coat of velveteen ” and 
a pipe, who is chatting with the 
sun-browned nymph with a bonnet 
and a hay-rake. The maid, perhaps, 
will wait (“‘ ——some other time ? ”’) 
but the May-fly—or June-fly, which 
might be a more appropriate name— 
will not be asked nor expected to do 
so. It will be there in its multitudes, 
at least we hope so, for an hour or 
two at intervals for an all too brief a 
fortnight, and then—no more until 
next year. So the “river-god” 
is pardoned by his sun-browned 
nymph. She goes to her hay, he leads 
us silently towards the water, under 
the boughs of may which are caked 
with their snowy blossom, past beauti- 
ful pink and white apple orchards— 
loveliest feature in our English land- 
scape—and across the warm meadows 
where the cattle, shining in their new 
summer coats, are grazing knee deep 
in the rich pasture which such places 
afford. There are clusters of bold, 
glistening kingcups, magenta orchises 
and their modest green relations, the 
sweeter for being devoid of colour. 
There are the fluttering pennons of 
water irises proud and golden . . 
but “ the fly is up.” There are little 
winged clouds of them. They float 
in airy hosts upon the breath of the 
south wind, drift over the banks and 
fall helpless into the meadow grass. 
Some climb up the stalks tediously, 
then stay breathless and tired-look- 
ing, giving us time to see their beauti- 
ful iridescent wings folded along their 
elegant bodies. 

But itis the water they love. It is 
their birthplace, home, and grave. 
Since the May-times of two or three 
years ago they have been cradled in its 
muddy depths, passing through many 
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phases: as ugly, fierce little creatures 
they chased and devoured meaner 
things in the dim green light of those 
weedy bottoms. Then they have 
wrapped themselves up in a strangely- 
fashioned chrysalis and slept, and 
while they slept nature gave them 
their wonderful wings. Now, at the 
call of summer, the “‘ waters give up 
their dead.” Rising to the surface 
the husky coffin splits and a May-fly 
is born—a graceful, fragile creature 
whose life is usually but a few short 
hours of a summer day, or not so 
much as that. Short, and unhappy 
too, perhaps, for everything save the 
sunshine is conspiring to end their 
pretty lives. The trout are stuffing 
themselves; thousands are swal- 
lowed before they have really began 
to live. Finches and warblers are 
feasting upon them, the wind sends 
them drifting, hapless, broken wrecks, 
into the reeds and willows, the waters 
lap over them, and countless numbers 
are washed up in the froth that 
gathers against the gravelly corner 
at the bend yonder. And, moreover, 
they are all this while dying that 
others may live, depositing upon the 
water the ova which shall produce a 
further generation of May-flies to 
gladden the angler’s heart another 
year. And we hope that they have 
gleaned some little enjoyment from 
life if not in this, their final and most 
transitory span in the story of de- 
velopment, perhaps in those earlier 
days before they knew they would be 
“ flies’ at all. Do they remember 
those pre-coffined days, we wonder ? 

But again we must leave such vague 
dreams to the smoke rooms of winter. 
Let it be said, however, that the rise 
of the fly is one strange mysterious 
jumble of the exemplification of a 
‘“‘ resurrection morning ” with _all its 
promises fulfilled—only there’s the 
‘** marrying and giving in marriage ” 
going on, which is rather out of order 
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—and on the other hand, there is an 
all-pervading impression of Nature’s 
lavish prodigality and wastefulness, 
her contempt for the individual’s 
existence, her ruthless destruction of 
beautiful harmless beings, her whole- 
sale sacrifice of life for life. 

Then, before the afternoon is far 
spent, the “‘ Black Drake,”’ who has 
finished his brief career, having 
changed his skin and provided for the 
propagation of the species, is dancing 
a meaningless sort of jig in the still air 
against the dark green alders. There 
is something pathetically absurd in 
his silly movements. Perhaps it is 
because he has parted with his inside 
for the sake of his kind (self-sacrifice, 
indeed !) and is now full of nothing 
but air. Try and put him on a hook 
and he will collapse like a pricked 
bubble. He has no mouth, I am 
assured, for why should he since he 
has no stomach to fill nor a sweet- 
heart left to kiss? But Nature 
oddly makes him some little recom- 
pense by providing him with a tail of 
three long “hairs” (when there 
might only have been one) through 
which he is said to “ breathe,” 
although I have never yet been 
curious enough to test the accuracy 
of the statement, and should scarcely 
know how to go about doing so if I 
had. He is not so pretty as some of 
his relations down in the warm, wet 
grass; his life now is the journey 
home after the holidays—all spent, 
and naught save a memory left. Yet 
the trout often like him at times in 
spite of his unsubstantial body, and 
if you can, by some means or other, 
manage to get one to stay on a tiny 
hook, may achieve great things; but, 
then, is it not “ agin the law ” to use 
the “natural fly” in most civilised 
places, and the honest angler hath 
ever a law-abiding soul. 

There has probably been more ink 
and paper and argument spent over 
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the subject of the May-fly than upon 
any other department of angling. 
But, perhaps, as I have’ never yet 
wetted my cast in the sacred waters 
of Test or Itchen (that is a pleasure 
I am thanking luck “in anticipa- 
tion” for) I should not dare to speak 
on these matters. There seems, never- 
theless, to be an opinion growing up 
and getting strong in many quarters 
that the sport is not what it was, that 
“that one gourmandising week of 
bliss ’ is past, and that the whole fun 
is overrated. The trout are be- 
coming too well educated these days. 
They are losing that brimming enthu- 
siasm with which they used to greet 
our imitations. The May-fly itself 
seems to be more uncertain'than it 
was, and has a habit of keeping us 
waiting for a fortnight and rising 
** mortial strong ” just when our train 
leaves for town. But perhaps it is 
better to grill in the sunshine through 
fourteen long summer days, ‘hourly 
expecting the fly, than to arrive on 
the scene only to find the trout 
gorged and asleep, for “the rise” is 
over and everything still—save those 
other flies which are always ready to 
tease our grief. But these incidents 
are only a few of the “joyful 
miseries”? of this fascinating sport, 
and it may be wiser to avoid falling 
in love with the fickle May-fly at all. 
We may idle about for days, study 
botany or entomology, or do nothing 
as long as a quick eye is kept on the 
margin of the river where the waist- 
deep irises send a green shadow fora 
yard across the water. But how 
great is our reward when, after 
noticing the first gladdening dimple, 
we carefully stalk our cunning prey 
and offer him a well-directed fly ? 
The line suddenly tightens, the point 
of the rod goes up as if it, too, were a 
conscious, living thing, the reel makes 
music as a seven-pounder with one 
mighty rush—a break down-stream 
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that scarcely a salmon cast could 
check—combs your tackle through 
those awful weeds and—is gone. You 
are hopelessly beaten, and would like 
to have had a little fairer fight with 
the monster, but you are not wholly 
disappointed, for there is nothing to 
compare with the thrilling excite- 
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squatting on a reed blade laying her 
multitudinous eggs when your eyes 
had grown tired of gazing on the 
water. It is better to have hooked 
and lost than never to have hooked 
at all. 

And what of this Alder-fly, of which 
we hear.so much? Has the god of 
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ment of?those brief moments in the 
whole range of sport! They are 
moments treasured to‘be lived again 
and brought maybe to a more suc- 
cessful issue at any time. It was 
better than the waiting while you 
watched the hunchbacked Alder-fly 


“IN THE DEEP GREEN SHADE OF THE IRISES.” 








[A. 7. Johnson. 


angling sent her that she may be a 
grateful recompense to all those who 
do not indulge in the festival of the 
Mavy-fly—all that multitude of fisher- 
men—dry and wet—whether their 
streams are born in the infant springs 
which crouch coldly in the shadowy 
K 
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Chatter by the 


Bubble past the ivi 


What did the Springtime whisper ? 


Cc tye rivulets, 


Norman Gaur 


Speed, tor Summer's in the air 
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bosoms of the great mother hills of 
the North, or wander like broad 
ribbons of silver through the 
rich vales of the South. For them 
all she will ‘* kill the monsters of the 
deep.” And not only for one fleeting 
week or so, but right on from May- 
time until the little sheaves of oat- 
straw throw their long shades across 
the autumn fields which lie upon the 
slopes of Wales. 

But let Kingsley speak of his 
‘Beloved Alder-fly,” and perchance 
it will induce some reader as yet un- 
acquainted with them to read those 
incomparable essays, “‘ Chalk Stream 
Studies ” :— 

“QO, thou, beloved member of the 
brute creation! Songs have been 
written in praise of thee; statues 
would ere now have been erected to 
thee, had that hunchback and those 
flabby wings of thine been ‘ suscep- 
tible of artistic treatment.’ But 
ugly thou art in the eyes of the un- 
initiated vulgar: a little stumpy old 
maid toddling about the world in a 
black bonnet and a brown cloak, 
laughed at by naughty boys, but 
doing good wherever thou comest, and 
leaving sweet memories behind thee ; 
so sweet that the trout will rise at the 
ghost or sham of thee, for pure love 
of thy past kindnesses to them, 
months after thou hast departed from 
this sublunary sphere. What hours 
of bliss do I not owe to thee! How 
often have I seen, in the rich meads of 
Wey, after picking out wretched 
quarter-pounders all the morning on 
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March Brown and Ked Hackle, the 
great trout rush from every hover to 
welcome thy first appearance among 
the sedges and buttercups! How 
often late in August, on Thames, on 
Test, on Loddon Heads, have I seen 
the 3 lb. and 4 Ib. fish prefer thy dead 
image toany live reality. Have I not 
seen poor old Sir Wilder, king of 
Thames fishermen (now gone home 
to his rest), shaking his huge sides with 
delight over thy mighty deeds, as his 
14-inch whiskers fluttered in the 
breeze like the horsetail standard of 
some great Bashaw, while crystal 
Thames murmured over the white 
flints on Monkey island shallow, and 
the soft breeze sighed in the colossal 
poplar spires, and the great trout rose 
and rose, and would not cease, at thee, 
my Alder-fly! Have I not seen, 
after a day in which the earth below 
was iron, and the heavens above as 
brass, as the 3-pounders would have 
thee, and thee alone, in the purple 
August dusk, old Moody’s red face 
grow redder with excitement, half 
proud at having advised me to ‘ put 
on’ thee, half-fearful lest we should 
catch all my lady’s pet trout in one 
evening? Beloved Alder-fly! would 
that I could give thee a soul (if 
indeed thou hast not one already, 
thou, and all things which live), and 
make thee happy in all zons to 
come! But as it is, such immor- 
tality as I can I bestow on thee 
here, in small return for all the 
pleasant days thou hast bestowed 
on me.” 
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STRANGER might have 
supposed that accident 


had brought us together 

in the coffee-room of the 

Two-Necked Swan, at Clayford, 

but it was not long before my 

suspicions were confirmed. The 

fussy, fat little gentleman 

from London, and the tall, 

keen-eyed American had 

been, like myself, attracted 

by an advertisement in a 

local paper of a sale of 

antique furniture, much of 

it dating from Tudor times, 

’ and of antiquarian  in- 
terest. 

For vears I have been in the habit of attending—generally in the char- 
acter of a casual stranger—such sales in old country houses as come under 
my notice, and many a notable bargain have I secured. In_ this 
instance it was one of the race of gentleman farmers who was about 
to give up the struggle to make farming pay,and the whole of Simon 
Ruddock’s household goods and farming stock was to come under the 
hammer. 

The furniture comprised many tempting lots, but those that took 
my fancy were a four-post Jacobite bedstead and a fine old-world bureau, 
with numerous drawers, several of which were cunningly concealed, 
spacious receptacles for papers. Scenes from Biblical history were carved 
on the panels. 

I had no interest in the modern furniture and the farm-stock, but 
I did covet the bureau. And now I found that Silas Popplewell, of 
Clapham Common, and Horatio K. Williamson, of New York, had come 
on the same business as myself. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” remarked Mr. Williamson, as he lit a cigar after our 
early dinner, “it appears we are all here on the same errand, and it’s 
no use running up prices against each other.” 

“Hear, hear!” I interpolated. 

Popplewell said nothing. 
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““T understand,” went on the 
\merican, “ that Cuddlestone House 
is little more than a mile away, and 
as the antiques are now on view, 
what is to hinder our strolling over 
and discussing what is to be done in 
order to secure the articles we each 
fancy ?” 

This was agreed to, and we set out, 
the American, with a cigar between 
his lips, leading the way, while the 
Londoner and I tried to keep up 
an interchange of civilities in the 
rear, 

Cuddlestone House we found to be 
a delightful old place, smothered in 
ivy, with wide stone- flagged hall, 
broad, low, latticed windows, and 
tall, twisted chimneys. 

The lawn was a hay-field; the 
shrubs were overgrown, and the 
gravelled walks were choked with 
weeds. Signs of neglect were every- 
where visible. 

Some of the furniture was of new 


mahogany, but much of it was of 
black oak that is so highly valued, 
and the finest piece was the great 
bureau described in the sale cata- 


logue as an heirloom. It stood in 
the dining-parlour, reaching to the 
ceiling, entirely filling one end of the 
room. It was at once a bookcase 
and a cabinet, with several sets of 
drawers behind the quaintly carved 
panels. I determined that, if by any 
legitimate means I could compass it, 
the heirloom should be mine. 

Glancing out of one of the upper 
windows, I saw an elderly man with 
ruddy face and short, square, grey 
whiskers, pacing up and down a 
narrow, flagged pathway at the back 
of the house, his head sunk upon his 
breast. I knew him at once as Simon 
Ruddock, the owner of the house, 
who had gone out to avoid meeting 
the strangers who were inspecting 
his household goods. 

The opportunity was not to be 
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wasted. Slipping out by a side door, 
so as to avoid my companions, I 
joined Mr. Ruddock. 

After sympathetic observations on 
the decay of farming in England, 
and the impossibility of a gentle- 
man who farmed his own land making 
a living in the face of foreign com- 
petition, I approached the subject 
that lay nearest my heart. 

“The bureau, now, is a fine piece 
of workmanship !”’ exclaimed the old 
man. “I don’t rightly know that 
I have a right to sell it—an heir- 
loom that’s been in the family nigh 
three hundred years—but needs must 
when the devil drives.” 

I hinted that a private arrange- 
ment might be more agreeable to 
his feelings than the callous exposure 
of his family treasure to the gaping 
crowd of a saleroom, and found that 
he was not averse to the idea. 

* Aye, but it’s worth money, they 
tell me, for it’s a noble bit o’ furniture. 
I’ve been told that if I sent it to 
London I might get as much as 
twenty guineas for it.” 

For once, [lost my nerve. I ought 
to have said, “‘ Twenty is too much, 
but I wouldn’t mind giving you 
fifteen,” or something like that. 
Possibly some absurd scruple about 
buying furniture from a man in 
reduced circumstances for a tenth 
of its value disturbed my mental 
balance. 

“Tl give you fifty!” I cried, and 
immediately repented my folly, as I 
marked the avaricious gleam in his 
eyes, and the hard set of the mouth 
that followed. 

I tried to explain that I had meant 
fifty shillings—fifty shillings more 
than the twenty guineas he had 
named. 

But it was of no use. The farmer 
was obdurate. He would not sell, 
he said, till he had taken advice. 
It was in vain that I raised my offer, 
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and I turned away to rejoin my com- 
panions. 

During our walk home I proposed 
that as we all desired to purchase 
the bureau, we should agree to bid 
for it on joint account, afterwards 
putting it up to auction amongst 
ourselves and dividing the difference. 
To this we all agreed, and I was 
therefore pained and surprised when, 
on going out to smoke a cigarette 
before retiring, | marked a small red 
star stealing along the hedgerow that 
led to Cuddlestone House. 

I resolved to keep a sharp eye on 
my fellow antiquarians during the 
next day, the sale being announced 
for a day later. But it was un- 
necessary. The mutual suspicions of 
the Londoner and the New Yorker 
were a better guarantee of their recti- 
tude than any I could have devised. 

More than once I noticed William- 
son saunter off in the direction of the 
house, but before he was well out of 
sight Popplewell, his puffy face red 
with indignation, would trot after him 
and (in effect) tow him back. 

On the following morning I rose 
soon after four. I judged that 
Ruddock would be early astir, and I 
thought it would be interesting to 
ascertain at first hand whether my 
new acquaintances had been loyal 
to the understanding that existed 
between us. 

I found the farmer strolling aim- 
lessly about, and asked him point- 
blank whether he had had a visit 
from either of the men who had been 
with me on the last occasion that 
I saw him. 

He merely made a peculiar sound 
which I took to mean contempt, 
instead of replying, but I felt morally 
certain that one, if not both, of my 
rivals had taken, or had tried to take, 
an unfair advantage of me, and | 
mentally absolved myself from my 
promise to them. 
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*-I DETERMINED THAT THE HEIRLOOM SHOULD_ BE MINE.’ 


“Come now, Mr. Ruddock,” I 
said, with an air of frankness that 
I have found very useful on such 
occasions, *‘ what’s the use of throw- 
ing away a good offer for a bare 
chance? I'll give you sixty pounds 
for the bureau, and that’s more than 
anybody is likely to bid for it. 
Come now, what do you say ? ” 

The farmer gazed at me a moment 
out of lack-lustre eyes, then he said 
in a hoarse whisper: 

“Can you tell me, to within a 
few pounds, how much four thousand 
dollars is in English money ? ” 

‘* Four thousand dollars ! ” I gasped. 
“Eight hundred pounds! Why, it is 
madness. Do you mean to tell 
me——” 

** Aye, it sounds a heap of money, 
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said the farmer with provoking slow- 
ness. 

At that moment I caught sight of 
a figure which I felt sure was Popple- 
well’s, passing swiftly round the 
corner of a hedge, and perceiving that 
{ was out of the running, and that it 
would suit my book better to insist 


breathless, but wearing a self-satisfied 
air,-entered the room. 

“* Always rise early when I am in 
the country,” he observed, as he took 
his seat. “Gives me an appetite 
for breakfast! Do you suppose 
Williamson is still in his room?” he 
added, somewhat anxiously. 


oF : ae is 


“*WHAT'S THE USE OF THROWING AWAY A GOOD CHANCE ?'” 


on the agreement being carried out, I 
hurriedly left, in spite of Mr. Rud- 
dock’s awkward efforts to hint that 
we might perhaps come to terms. 

I went back to the Two-Necked 
Swan for breakfast, and as I was 
seated at table, Popplewell, red and 


“TI fancy he has gone out,” | 
answered, with a touch of malice, 
for the Londoner started and cast an 
anxious look out of the window. A mo- 
ment later, however, the Yankee came 
in, cool and self-possessed as ever, and 
took his seat without comment. 
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Once more we walked over to the 
house in company, and we found a 
considerable number of people there, 
many of whom had come from London 
and other towns on purpose to attend 
the sale. 

Mr. Ruddock, however, was nowhere 
to be seen. I gathered that, unable 
to witness the break-up of his home, 
he had left by an early train that 
morning. 

Just before the sale began Popple- 
well, who was standing next to me, 
gave me a nudge, and, following the 
direction of his eye, I noticed William- 
son and the auctioneer whispering 
together in a corner. 

“The auctioneer telis me that the 
bureau has had a heavy reserve price 
put upon it,” remarked the American 
when he joined us. “I fancy some 
fool must have been talking to him.” 

** Silence, gentlemen, if you please !” 
called out the auctioneer, rapping the 
table smartly, and the sale began. 

The modern furniture fetched very 
little, but the old oak brought prices 
far beyond what I could afford to 
pay. The Jacobite bedstead sold for 
a very large sum, and my hope of 
securing the bureau vanished. It 
was the next number in the catalogue. 

“This bureau, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said the auctioneer, “ you 
have had an opportunity of inspecting 
in private. A unique specimen, 
gentlemen, an heirloom of great value, 
dating from the same period as the 
magnificent bedstead which I have 
just disposed of. 

““Now what shall we say for a 
start ? A hundred guineas? Thank 
you, sir. I am bid one hundred 
guineas for this important and im- 
posing piece of furniture. Hundred 
and twenty—thank you—thirty— 
forty—hundred and fifty-——” 

Suddenly one of the windows, 
which were wide open, was obscured 
by the massive figure of a carter in 
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smock-frock and wide-brimmed hat, 
brandishing a whip. 

“Where be Muster Ruddock : 
Where be he, I say ?” he exclaimed, 
in a thick, malt-liquorish kind of 
voice. “I want to be paid for 
bringing o’ that there Noah’s ark 
down fra’ Lunnon last Friday week ! 
I want to know where be Muster——” 

“Go away!” cried the auctioneer, 
getting very red in the face. “ John, 
settle with that man and send him 
away. He has been drinking.” 

“ Drinking ? Not likely! I want 
my money for bringing——” 

The voice suddenly ceased, as the 
obedient John hauled him away from 
the window. 

But his words remained with us. 
Expressive looks and questioning 
glances darted here and there. What 
was the sense of sending an heirloom 
to London and fetching it back again ? 
I noticed that Popplewell had turned 
pale. 

A formal little gentleman in the 
gathering piped out: “Mr. Auc- 
tioneer, it seems to me the interpola- 
tion of the smock-frock should be, as 
Bacon hath it, ‘ further inquired and 
laboured.’ Meantime, I beg to with- 
draw my offer of a hundred and fifty 
guineas for the bureau.” 

There was.a silence, broken only by 
the half-articulate murmurings of the 
wagoner outside the window. 

“John,” said the auctioneer 
sharply, “pull out one of the 
drawers and hand it up to me.” 

John did as he was ordered, and 
the auctioneer, taking out his knife, 
cut a thin piece of wood out of the 
back of the drawer. Thecut showed 
white. 

“The bureau scarcely seems to 
come up to the description, gentle- 
men,” said the auctioneer. ‘ We 
will pass it over. Number two hun- 
dred and __ thirty-three—antique 
spinet-——” 
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But a roar—half indignation, half 
amusement—arose from his audience 
and drowned his succeeding words. 

“And I bought it this morning— 
paid three hundred guineas for it!” 
groaned Popplewell, of Clapham. 

“* Holy smoke ! ” exclaimed Horatio 
K. Williamson, ‘‘ and I bought it last 
night for two thousand dollars, and 
paid it, too. Where do you suppose 
that simple yeoman is to be found, 
Mr. Auctioneer ? ” 
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But on this point no information 
was forthcoming, except that he had 
left for London by an early train, no 
doubt with the object of cashing the 
cheques he had obtained for the 
antique furniture, which he had dis- 
posed of by private treaty the day 
before the sale. 

I offered my warmest sympathy to 
Mr. Popplewell and to Mr. William- 
son; and I may say I enjoyed this 
part of the affair very much indeed. 


~ SINGING IN THE MAY 


By AvuGustTa- HANCOCK 


Black-cap and white-throat are singing in the May, 
Willow-wren trills daintily from the dog-wood spray, 

, Cuckoo calls from orchard white, lilting lark soars high, 
Like the woodland mists of blue gleams the splendid sky. 


Blackbird's silv’ry fluting comes from the cherry tree, 
Wind brings breath of golden gorse down the hills to me, 


Fields are strewn with fairy gold, silken leaflets sway 
*Neath the passing of the birds singing in the May. 








‘THEY DRIVE HARD,’ SAID ANTONY, HIS TEETH CHATTERING WITH THE UNCERTAINTY OF BVENTS.” 


THE SECOND SON 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Lilustraled by J. Jelticoe 


RINKING by day and drink- 
ing and dicing by night, with 
men who numbered twice 
this years, had brought the 

fortunes of Antony Dereham to a 
low ebb. Ruin stared the young 
man in the face, but there was a pull 
at his heart-strings to-night that fear 
of hunger or rooflessness had not 
implanted. 

Throughout the day he had been 
even more reckless than usual, for the 
innkeeper had intimated in the morn- 
ing that he would like to see the colour 


of his gold ere the reckoning: grew 
lenger. Antony had satisfied his per- 
tinacious creditor, but his horse had 
been sacrificed in the doing of it : his 
strong-hearted Wildfire, that had 
borne him, hot with indignation, from 
his father’s house, where ignominy 
had been his portion since his fine up- 
standing figure and bluff, hearty ways 
had unwittingly secured to him the 
fealty that should, by right of birth, 
have been his brother’s. Great 
bitterness overwhelmed, the young 
man as he stood regarding his last 
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remaining sovereigns that lay on an 
oak table near the latticed window of 
his sleeping-room. 

With a sudden tightening of his 
pliant body he turned, and, as an 
older man might have done, began to 
pace the long apartment. As he 
moved from the shadow into the 
flickering candlelight the sweat of 
trouble shone on his brow. The 
clocks of St. Giles had long before 
rung midnight, but Antony paced on, 
evidently reviewing some unhappy 
scene in his past experience, for he 
clenched and unclenched his hands 
while he repeated in a low, hard 
voice, “They slurred me; _ they 
slurred my honour without cause.” 
Once a sound, almost a groan, escaped 
him as his boot came in contact witha 
stirrup iron that sprawled from a 
saddle lying on the floor. 

Presently he paused, yawned, and 
approached the bed. He drew the 
curtain aside and peered within, 
where the  slumbrous, feathery 
pillows seemed to invite him, for he 
unbuckled his sword-belt and placed 
his sword on the table beside the 
sacrificial gold. Boots, doublet and 
hose followed in quick succession, and 
he plunged into bed, where every 
bitterness and vexation that six 
months’ roystering in London had 
cost him quickly fell from him, and 
he slept peacefully as an infant. 

Save those who served to fleece him, 
the young man was without acquaint- 
ance or friends in London, where his 
careless, spendthrift habits and ready 
sword-play had quickly earned him 
the title of ‘‘ Swashbuckler.” His 
father, though a baronet of some im- 
portance in Devonshire, seldom left 
his home, for it was not the custom 
of the day for county families to 
spend their substance in town. 

It seemed to Antony that he had 
but lost his wits for a moment, when 
he was awakened by a knocking at his 
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door. He was startled to a sitting 
posture. 

“Fool, what do you at my door?” 
he cried out in anger, for his head 
ached badly, and he knew the hour as 
unseemly by the light that came 
greyly through his lattice. “Antony, 
on the instant, was in fighting humour, 
and he reached out of bed and grasped 
his sword. 

As his words were spoken the door 
opened, and a courtier, clad in the 
latest fashion, entered his chamber. 
The stranger bowed low and smiled 
ingratiatingly as he swept off his hat. 

‘I give yoy good morning, Master 
Dereham,” he saic. 

At this pacific address Antony 
dropped his sword to his bed, and 
said wonderingly— 

‘* Why, the same to you, sir.” 

Placing his hat on the table, and 
with an. inscrutable smile on_ his 
face while he glanced at poor Antony’s 
gold, the stranger seated himself not 
far from the young man’s bedside. 
With a side glance, as he drew off his 
gauntlets, he said— 

“I trust, Master Antony, that you 
have not an indisposition ?” and his 
face took on an expression of some 
concern. 

The young man laughed uproari- 
ously and lay back on his bolster. 
““Why, nothing ails me,” he said, 
‘save only late hours and overmuch 
punch.” 

At this the other’s expression 
changed from one of concern to a look 
of satisfaction, and he softly rubbed 
the guard of his rapier with a smooth, 
white hand. Antony watched his 
visitor curiously, speculating as to 
what this early call would lead. He 
recognised the presence of power in 
the stranger’s steel blue eyes, that 
reminded him of his‘own cut-and- 
thrust sword-play. 

“You are a fencer of some skill, I 
believe,” said the caller, ‘‘ and for one 
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so young——”’ he hesitated, “‘ some- 
thing of a brawler too.” 

His words were as a challenge, and 
Antony seized his sword again, and, 
with one leg out of bed, said 
hotly— 

“I own, sir, to a fiery temper, but 
none shall taunt me of it.” 

“Nay,” said the stranger, sooth- 
ingly, “ put up yoursword. You will 
but slay a good friend, an you kill 
me.” 

“What would you with me?” 
shouted Antony, “ and what the devil 
is your name ? ” 

“Softly ; softly, my «young buck,” 
said the other in a conciliating tone. 
‘“* My work is to a brave man’s taste, 
and my name is Gaunt.” 

‘** Ah——” said Dereham in a long- 
drawn-out becoming-enlightened sort 
of way. Then he added, somewhat 
sneeringly :— 

“High in favour, and 
honour.” 

“You are over-reckless, my young 
friend,” said Lord Gaunt, with a flash- 
light from his eyes that was like a 
sword-thrust. In a moment he had 
subdued. himself. 

** As reckless as I am pleased to be,” 
jeered Antony. 

Fora moment the courtier and the 
spendthrift eyed each other silently, 
then Lord Gaunt’s irritated counte- 
nance relaxed, and he said with a 
smile that was somewhat forced— 

“You are the man for my money, 
Master Dereham.” 

** An it please me to do your work,” 
said Antony, carelessly, for he had 
heard tales and knew his man; 
“otherwise, to the devil with you! 
say I.” 

At this my lord jumped up and 
moved rapidly about the chamber, 
trampling under foot Antony’s pos- 
sessions with scant concern for their 
welfare. At the sound of Gaunt’s 
boot kicking aside the stirrup iron, as 
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his own had done the night previous, 
the young man was about to spring 
from his bed, but the other, divining 
his intention, passed quickly over to 
him. He placed a hand on the fire- 
brand’s shoulder as he said— 

“‘ Meet me to-night at midnight in 
the narrow lane behind the Crown 
and Thistle, mounted on your best 
horse. It is a small affair, but the 
reward is large.” 

“Danger ?’’queried Antony, lightly, 
drawing his feet beneath the bed 
covers again. 

“* Sufficient to hold your attention,” 
replied Lord Gaunt, “and, for the 
rest, it’s a good clean venture.” 

“T am with you,” exclaimed 
Antony with animation, the spirit of 
adventure moving him, in spite of 
hearsay knowledge of the man’s cha- 
racter, “ but as to the mounting— 
why, there *” he pointed to the 
gold that lay on the table, “ lies what 
is left of my best mount.” 

“That is a matter I have a quick 
remedy for,” said his lordship, and 
drawing from the inside of his doublet 
anetted purse, which Antony saw was 
filled with gold, he asked— 

“How many of these yellow boys 
will it take to buy back your horse ? ” 

“‘ Oh, a matter of some forty odd,” 
replied Antony, carelessly, but feeling 
a lightness of heart and an unex- 
pected kindliness towards his visitor, 
which made him resolve not to be too 
squeamish about work that would 
restore Wildfire to his hands. 

Lord Gaunt placed the purse of 
gold on the table beside the pieces 
already lying there, and, looking 
shrewdly at Antony, he questioned 
sharply— 

** Will you swear to be there ?” 

“T am with you to the hilt,” the 
young man answered, “‘ whatever the 
business may be.” 

“* T was sure you would agree,” said 
the other, at which Antony nettled 

















again, that he should be so taken for 
granted. 

Without allowing time for further 
questioning, or possible retraction, 
Lord Gaunt left the room hurriedly, 
yet with a gratified smile on his face. 
Antony heard him descend the stairs 
swiftly, and a moment later the sound 
of his hurried sfeps on the flagstones 
came back to the listener in bed. 

The young man, however, did not 
feel quite at his ease regarding the 
interview, and the shamed red 
mounted to his face when he thought 
of his easy compliance. Looking 
round his chamber, as if to discover 
some excuse for his action, his eyes 
fell again upon the gold. He sprang 
up, exclaiming jubilantly— 

“Ah! There’s Wildfire!” 

He dressed himself with greater 
care than usual, critically examining 
his wardrobe of doublet, boots, and 
hose. His toilet complete, he stowed 
the gold in his pocket, where he 
delighted in its comforting weight. 
He tried to exclude from his recollec- 
tion the thought of his knavish lord- 
ship and the midnight rendezvous. 

“A man must live,” he said fret- 
fully ; “‘ the leech by his lancet, the 
gentleman by his sword, and both by 
a little judicious blood-letting.” 

To buy back Wildfire was Antony’s 
first duty of the morning, and one 
that he performed before he broke his 
fast, his outlay being slightly more 
than he had received for the horse on 
the previous day. Towards the 
middle of the afternoon he visited 
Wildfire in his stall, and saw to it that 
he had extra forage in preparation 
for his night’s work ; then he entered 
the inn to rest and sup and condition 
himself in readiness for the adventure. 

The landlord, having received his 
full reckoning, was in -high good 

humour, and greeted him with— 

‘“* Aye, Master Dereham, but it’s a 
winsome sight to see you with gold 
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again. You have come into your 
estate, mayhap, as so fine a young 
gentleman should ? ” 

“Tis but a small sum I have come 
to, my good fellow, but, please God, 
we shall see brighter days ere the 
summer’s here.” | 

“Ah,” said the inquisitive man, 
cautiously, “‘a little venture, per- 
haps ? Something for a brave young 
gentleman to put his sword to ?” and 
he bestowed a shrewd look on Antony 
while he placed the cover for his 
supper. ‘a 

‘Not at all, my good friend—not at 
all,” said the young man impatiently. 
“°Tis but a gaming score paid by 
my adversary of last night, and with 
whom I ride into the country for a 
day or two.” 

The landlord cocked his eye at the 
speaker in a knowing way, and said— 

“ Belike it was your friend of the 
morning, young sir ? ” 

“Like enough,” Antony answered 
roughly, “but whichever way, my 
curious friend, none of your bus‘ness.” 

“No offence, sir; I meant no 
offence, Master Dereham,” said the 
other in some confusion, as he hurried 
about his work. 

“The demon face of the man is 
known to every rascal in every pot- 
house in London,” Antony thought as 
he drank his good brown ale. “I 
feel my neck in the halter already, 
and this wretch to thank for it,” and 
he shifted his cover uneasily. 

Having effectually quietened the 
landlord, Antony immediately fell 
to wishing he would speak again; but 
the man remained stubbornly silent, 
and, in desperation, he opened the 
conversation himself. 

“So you knew my visitor of the 
morning ?” he began. 

“Well, as to that, yes,” the inn- 
keeper admitted somewhat reluc- 
tantly. “That is, as faras a man may 
know him.” 
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“Which means, I take it,” said 
Antony, “ as far as is good for any to 
know him.” 

The other was silent for a moment, 
then he spoke earnestly— 

“Take heed for your heart this 
night, Master Anton), and set at 
naught the devil of ambition.” 

“ Ah, you but rave,” said Antony, 
outwardly unmoved, inwardly much 
stirred, and he went to his chamber 
to fetch his pistols, pondering on the 
man’s passionate words. 

Midnight found Antony in the 
narrow lane behind the Crown 
and Thistle. The butts of his pistols 
gleamed in the darkness, and Wildfire 
pawed the earth in proud impatience, 
and mumbled his bit in easement 
thereof. 

He had been waiting some time 
when Lord Gaunt rode slowly into the 
lane and joined him. 

“We will gently amble north,” 
said his lordship, “where, mayhap, 
something of interest will occur.” 

Knee to knee the two rode north- 
ward out of London. It was early 
in the year, and the season was cold 
and uncomfortable. A _ chill wind 
blew across the heath over which they 
guided their horses. 

‘*T think I see the venture now,” 
said Antony. 

“That you do not!” said my lord, 
brusquely. 

As they rode leisurely along, black 
clouds shut out the stars, and the 
night grew menacingly dark. By and 
by they drew rein at the top of a 
slight rise. The spot was well 
wooded, and evidently chosen _ be- 
cause it commanded a curve of the 
road: 

“Here we sit awhile,” said Lord 
Gaunt, and Antony knew, even in the 
dark, that his lordship was examining 
his pistols. 

“Ts it, then, for the highwayman’s 
trick you have dragged me here? A 


common vagabond’s performance!” 
grumbled Antony. 

“Not so fast, Master Dereham. 
This little episode has still time to 
become highly spiced by romance. 
To-night,” continued his lordship, 
“we play the rescuers’ part. Weare 
brave men and true, sent by a merci- 
ful Providence in the very nick of 
time to relieve the beautiful and the 
helpless.” 

There was a glimmer of coming day 
when the watchers heard the wheels 
of a coach approaching. It moved 
rapidly, with undoubtedly — fresh 
horses attached, as it approached 
with such wonderful speed. 

“They drive hard,” muttered 
Antony, his teeth almost chattering 
with the uncertainty of events. 

‘** Dereham,” said Lord Gaunt in low, 
earnest tones, “I have been a hard- 
living, rough-tongued man, but I 
swear that all I hold dear, she whom 
I would die for, rides within that 
coach.” 

**T am with you to the death,” said 
young Antony, impulsively, roused to 
enthusiasm by the romantic declara- 
tion. ‘‘Now have I a liking for you, 
and for the work you would have me 
do. But how falls it that you are 
aware of this attack, and that the 
coach travels.in danger ? ” 

*““Master Antony,” said Lord 
Gaunt, solemnly, “ in this farce I play 
two parts. I laugh and I weep, I 
threaten and I save, but it is not all 
play-acting.” 

The coach drew nearer and a pistol 
shot rang out. The sound was 
quickly followed by an uproar of 
men’s voices in the road, and Antony 
heard the plunging of the coach 
horses. Wildfire took a ditch with a 
hunting leap; Gaunt followed some 
lengths behind. Antony saw but 
dimly that a country-looking lout was 
clinging to the bridles of the plunging 
horses. This man shouted “ Whoa! 
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whoa!” with all his might. Antony 
was on the point of charging the 
fellow, thinking it was he who had 
arrested the travellers’ progress, when 
he noticed there was no coachman on 
the box, so he diverted Wildfire’s 
movements towards a figure standing 
some way nearer the coach. In the 
uncertain light he misjudged the dis- 
tance, and his sword merely cut the 
empty air. He heard Gaunt’s shout, 
“To the rescue!” followed by a 
sickening fall, and as his lordship’s 
voice came no more, he imagined 
it was his 
mount that 
had gone 
down. An- 
tony’s prin- 
ciples, one 
thing at a 
time, and 
that well 
done, made 
him resolve 
to stand by 
the coach. 
He made 
another in- 
effectual pass 
at a man, 
but he, too, 
disappeared 
in the gloom ; 
then he 
thrust at 
one standing 
by the half-open door of the coach, 
but he also melted into the mist 
of the morning. Antony began to 
wonder if the whole affair was an 
illusion, for when he leant down at the 
coach door, not a sound came from 
within. He rode to the horses’ heads. 
They had ceased plunging, but at 
intervals they tossed their manes and 
snorted as if anxious to be off, but the 
lout held firmly. 

‘““ Aye, Marster, 
a-quieten,”’ he said, 


— — 


but 


they be 


‘* TAKE HEED FOR YOUR HEART THIS NIGHT, MASTER ANTONY, SAID THE 
INNKEEPER, ‘AND SET AT NAUGHT THE DEVIL OF AMBITION,"’ 
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‘““Where is the coachman ?”’ de- 
manded Antony. “Has he been 
killed ? ” 

“No, that he bean’t,” said the 
other. ‘*He’s runned away, to save 
hisself. He’s in hidin’ somewheers 
about.” 

Antony set up a shout : 

“Coachman ! To your box, coach- 
man!” 

Hearing lusty groans, Antony rode 
back to where Wildfire had leaped the 
ditch, and found Lord Gaunt partially 
pinned down by his mare. His cries 

were start- 
ling, but 
amidst them 
Antony 
made out 
that this 
was not the 
coach he ex- 
pected. His 
Lordship 
sat by the 
roadside 
and seemed 
unable to 
move, so 
Antony, 
with Wild- 
| fire’s rein 
| over his 
arm, re 


turned to 
the coach, 
where he 
was pleased to see the coachman 
attending to some particular of the 
harness. 

‘“* How now, old Whips! What do 
you off your box ? ” he asked. 

““T was thrown off, sir, when 
I did but -hide, that I might take 
my Lady on when all was quiet. 
I was without pistols, and these 
gentlemen of the road_ shoot 
straight.” 

“Stop your prating, aid tell me 
where your Lady is ? ” 
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“‘ They are both within, good,sir,” 
said the coachman meekly. 

“Both ?”’ said Antony in surprise. 
“But there is none within the 
coach.” 

** Aye, sir, they are both there ; my 
master and my mistress.” 

“ Then get you aloft, on the instant, 
old Red Face ! ” 

Antony seized Lord Gaunt and 
dragged him to the coach. When he 
came to the side where the door had 
been open, he was chagrined to find it 
closed, and no persuasion could en- 
courage those within to open the door. 
The coachman, who had not yet 
mounted the box, approached, and 
said : 

“Open, Master. These be the good 
friends that have beaten off the high- 
waymen. Oneiswounded and cannot 


ride, so, please you, good Master, 
open the door.” 

Later, Antony came to marvel at 
the man’s glib, persuasive words, and 


still later he came to an understand- 
ing of them. 
The coach door opened slowly, and 


the frightened face of an old man- 


appeared in the opening. 

““Are we then, for a certainty, 
saved ? ” he asked in a thin, quaver- 
ing voice. 

“‘ That you are,” said Antony, “ and 
here is one of your saviours anxious to 
ride with you,” and with that he 
dropped Lord Gaunt on the floor of 
the coach. As he did so, in the cold 
light of dawn, the young man met the 
eyes of a lady sitting far back in a 
corner of the ample carriage. At his 
approach she leaned forward gazing 
intently at him. He doffed"his}hat, 
and they had a full, fair look at each 
other. In that early light of morning 
the pair of eyes he gazed into kindled 
a fire in Antony’s heart that died only 
when his life went out. Sointent was 
the lady in observing her stalwart 
rescuer that she had no eyes at all for 
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him who was literally cast at her feet. 
But the old man regarded the injured 
one. 

“Why, ’tis Gaunt,” he said; and 
Antony also remembered later that 
the lady’s eyes gathered into their 
liquid depths a sudden look of terror. 

While they lingered, gazing into 
each other’s faces, not knowing how 
each stood to the other, the sun rose 
redly, and the old man asked why the 
carriage did not proceed. Gaunt lay, 
with closed eyes, apparently hali 
senseless, against the carriage 
cushions. 

Antony turned to order the coach 
forward, and was pleased to see that 
a recalcitrant footman graced the box 
beside the coachman ; so he mounted 
Wildfire and rode abreast of the 
horses. 

“Get on, you rascals!” he said, 
‘and make up for the time you have 
lost. I will attend you.” 

Antony rode sometimes alongside, 
and again behind the travellers, but 
oftenest he rode at the open window, 
hoping to meet again the regard of the 
eloquent eyes that he knew were 
within, and although he did not meet 
the glance he wished for, he knew 
those same eyes rested upon him more 
than once, so he sat his best and felt 
a satisfaction in that he had given 
some attention to his attire before he 
set out upon this adventure. Once 
he met a look from Lord Gaunt’s 
steely eyes that seemed to regard him 
with suspicion, and once, in winding 
up a hill the old courtier, for such 
Antony recognised him to be, called’ 
out to know his name. 

“Antony Dereham,’’ghe repeated. 
“°Tis something of a name. Ithas 
buzzed in my ears before.” 

“*°Tis like it has,” replied Antony, 
his colour deepening as he remem- 
bered things he would rather the lady 
should not know of. “Here is a 
fine settingout,” he thought. He, 
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Antony, the blackest villain in all 
England, forso he regarded himself, 
saving a maid from robbery and may- 
hap bodily harm: a maid with 
giorious eyes, and loving her with all 
his heart. The old courtier was her 
father, without doubt. Suddenly 
Antony’s laggard curiosity was 
pricked. 

““Who the devil are they?” he 
said under his breath, and with that 
he rode again to the coach door, and 
there, upon the panel, where he mar- 
velled he had not seen it before, in the 
bright sunlight, glowed one of the 
proudest bearings in England. At 
the sight of this insignia of high birth 
and great fortune the young man’s 
spirits fell very low. 

“Now, by heaven!” he ejacu- 
lated, an inkling of Gaunt’s plot pene- 
trating his brain, “it was all 
arranged,” and he half drew his sword, 
intending to denounce his lordship, 
but a depression settling upon him at 


the abyss that rolled between them, he 
abandoned the idea. “‘ They are of a 
kind ; let them play the game out,” 


he said dully. ‘‘ Who am I to inter- 
fere? A homeless, landless swash- 
buckler. End as it may; I care 
not.” 

After his guard of a day, Antony 
returned to London, where he diced 
and duelled with greater abandon 
than ever. About this time he fell 
heir to some small fortune from his 
mother’s estate, and the old solicitor 
who, from time to time, paid the gold 
over to him, tried in vain to arrest his 
mad career. He seemed possessed of 
a charmed life, for he came scatheless 
out of several duels where his adver- 
saries had been swordsmen con- 
sidered fatal to meet. Sometimes, at 
early dawn, amidst scattered cards 
and the reek of wine, the remembrance 
of a pair of melting eyes would tear 
his heart with pain, and he would 
enter into wilder excesses than ever. 
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His tierce became the talk of London, 
and scarce a day passed that he did 
not challenge or accept challenge. 

Some weeks after his highway ad- 
venture, Antony one day, in weari- 
ness of his life; entered the noisy 
courtyard of the inn. He was ap- 
proached by a tall footman in a livery 
that made him to pause in wonder. 

*“* Sir, your pardon,” said the man. 
“IfI mistake not, this is for you,” 
and he handed Antony a daintily- 
folded paper. 

Antony took the note, and was 
about to place it in the breast of his 
doublet, when the messenger spoke 
again— 

‘“‘Sir, you are desired to read the 
communication at once.” 

With fingers clumsy from their 
trembling, Antony opened the note. 

**T will come with you,” he said, 
when he had read it, and had placed 
the paper where he first intended. 

They walked away together, 
Antony following his guide closely, 
when, using a key, he opened a door 
in a high brick wall and led the way 
into a beautiful garden. His counte- 
nance continued in the glorified ex- 
pression it had worn since he read 
and learned that his lady had need of 
him, but he found himself dumb when 
he stood face to face with her, alone in 
the panelled chamber of a celebrated 
house. 

“IT knew you would not fail me, 
Master Dereham,” she said, and she 
held out her hand in friendliness. 

For answer, he raised her fingers to 
his lips in a light caress. 

“IT have heard much of you since 
that early morning when you saved 
our lives.” 

Antony shivered as if a cold wind 
swept over him, knowing what she had 
heard. 

“I do not use a yardstick to 
measure men’s morals,” she said, “nor 
do I sit in judgment on their souls, 
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but I would that you could tell me 
these things are not true.” 

* Alas!” said Antony, in deep de- 
jection, looking beyond her towards 
a bright fire that burned on the 
hearth, “* would that I could.” 

“You are young,” she said, “ and 
does not your pride prick you that 
you must own to these foolish things?” 

““Madam,” says poor Antony, 
“to-day it irks my pride for the 
first time.” 

“Why have you fallen so low?” 
she asked with such heavenly pity 
shining in her eyes that Antony dare 
not take a second glance. 

A silence fell between them, and 
then again she questioned— 

“Why do you not return to your 
father ? ” 

‘“* My father spurned me from him 
for a fault that was another’s.” 


Antony spoke bitterly. 
A still softer light suffused the 
lady’s eyes, and her hand fell lightly 


on his arm in sympathetic touch. 

“You have been misjudged ; you 
have suffered,” she said with honeyed 
sweetness. 

Antony did not answer. The fire 
on the hearth seemed to hold him 
spellbound. A strange calm stole over 
him. 

‘“* Madam,” he said, “‘ why do you 
trouble over a fool ? ” 

“You drew your sword for me,” 
she answered in excuse. 

‘“T am unworthy to stand so near 
you,” he said with down-bent head 
and penitent mien, “ but if I appear 
to you as something worth your kind- 
ness, it shall matter what I am. 
From to-day, only at your bidding, 
shall my sword taste blood.” 

“You should have a home,” 
said in a low voice. 

** My wildest hopes of home have 
fallen away from me,” he answered in 
despair. 

She turned her face away. 


she 
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“* Have you never loved, or known 
high ambitions ? ” she whispered. 

Antony laughed, and it was a harsli, 
unlovely sound to hear. 

“You question close, my lady,” 
he said, and made a slight movement 
towards her, and she, half frightened 
at what she had done, moved back a 
step. He subdued the impulse -to 
take her in his arms, and then leave 
forever her tortuous presence, and 
said with some self-reproach in his 
voice— 

**T was once a poet, and the eyes 
about which I rhymed were like—like 
yours,” he ended softly, and more 
winningly than he was aware. 

A curtain parted and Lord Gaunt 
entered the room, his features con- 
vulsed with rage. The lady met his 
glance with an air of indifference. 

** Pot-house brawler!” he shouted, 
** what do you here ? ” 

Antony’s hand, through long cus- 
tom, fell to his sword hilt, but remem- 
bering his vow it stayed there. A 
deep, dull red mounted heavily in his 
brow, and he said impudently— 

*“* May I ask you the same question, 
my Lord Gaunt ?” 

“* Know you not,” said the enraged 
nobleman, “that this lady has 
honoured me by becoming my 
affianced wife, and our marriage day 
draws near ? ” 

Antony heard the sound of a half- 
smothered sob behind him, and it 
opened the flood-gates of his memory. 
He strode nearer his enemy. 

** My lord,” he said, “‘ I know the 
foul game you play. I remember 
your words ; Iseeitall ; the way you 
hoodwinked the old Earl.” 

Lord Gaunt sprang towards him 
with naked blade. 

“* Draw !”’ he shouted. 

Antony folded his arms. 

‘““Draw!” the furious man cried 
again. “* Draw, ere I kill you like 
the scullion you are,’ 
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“* DRAW,’ SAID THE LADY, AND FLED IN A FRIGHT,” 


“T may not,” said Antony, still 
with folded arms. 


“Draw,” said the lady, in a 
trembling but distinct voice, and fled 
from the room in a fright. 

** Much wine has dulled your sight,” 
said Antony, as his lordship made 
several ineffectual passes at him. 

‘* Low living has spent the play of 
your wrist,” replied his lordship. 

‘““What remains will suffice,” re- 
turned Antony. 

Following fierce thrusting and 
clever guard, Antony’s blade at last 
pierced the other’s defence, and Lord 
Gaunt came to his knees. 


Almost at 6nce, as though someone 
had given the order, there came a 
rush of feet at the doorway, and 
several servants, led by the master of 
household, entered the apartment. 
They lifted the wounded man and 
carried him from the room. 

Antony, in a daze, stood wiping his 
sword, when once more a white hand 
fell upon his arm. Antony dropped 
on one knee.. 

“Forgive me, dear lady; forgive 
me,” he pleaded, his head bent low 
before her. 

“Fully and freely, Master Dere- 
ham, you have my forgiveness,” she 
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said brightly, so brightly that 
Antony rose to his feet in surprise. 

‘You are sent for. A messenger 
awaits your pleasure, Antony——” 
she said, then hesitated, realising that 
so naming him savoured of forward- 
ness. She coloured deeply, and 
abruptly ceased speaking, while his 
name thus spoken seemed to Antony 
to hang suspended in the air, to 
echo through all eternity as the 
sweetest sound that had yet fallen 
upon his ears. They stood wordless 
for some seconds, when Antony 
asked— 

‘“* A messenger for me, dear lady ; 
what messenger ? ” 

“Your father’s messenger,” she 
said. ‘‘ He is come to convey you to 
Devonshire. You are your father’s 
heir.” 

““My brother—what of 
inquired Antony, quickly. 

“* He died a week ago, and they have 


him ? ” 


been scouring London for you, and 
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have but 
hour.” 

“* Dead ! ” repeated Antony, and he 
crossed himself. 

Raising his eyes to the lady’s face, 
the thought of the waiting messenger, 
and of the journey he must take 
began to press heavily upon him, 
and he asked suddenly— 

“ Shall I see you again—ever, dear 
lady ?” 

“IT am free at all times to my 
friends,” she answered. ; 

“Am I one of your friends?” 
inquired Antony in amazement. 

“You are more than that,” she 
whispered. “You have drawn your 
sword for me—twice.” Her eyes again 
fell upon him, and Antony, meeting 
the look fairly, could no longer 
mistake their reading. 

Holding his dear lady in a long 
embrace, it seemed to Antony that 
the very stars of heaven sang for joy, 
so great was his happiness. 


traced you within the 


O Love that comes with the first sweet swallow 
And goes with the close of the rose, 

Where thou art flown to wilt thou follow 

Soul whose song is how empty and~-hollow 


At the close of the rose 
One only knows! 


O Soul whose love is a burnt-cut ember 

When summer, sweet summer, is flown, 

When the world sleeps in her shroud of December 
What is more sad to forget or remember 

Summer is flown, 

Roses are blown ? 


By Ropert BIRKMYRE 





THE MAY SWING 


By E. ARCHER 


Illustrated by D. Wiltshire 


HE earth was full of the scent 

7 of blossom and budding trees 

and the song of birds, for 

it was mid May, but the 

young Queen saw nothing of all this, 

because she was holding a Council 
n the great hall of the palace. 

It was a magnificent hall, rich with 
tapestries and oak carvings and 
stained glass wmdows, but it was so 
dark in places that it always had to 
be lighted with wax candles. Besides, 
the windows did not open. 

Stained glass windows never do 
open. 

To-day the Queen’s cousin, who 
was a_ neighbouring king, was 
speaking. 

He had nothing to say, and he 
always took a very long time to say it, 
and the Queen was weary of it all. 
Oh, so weary ! 

She was betrothed to the king, her 
cousin, and the State called it a very 
good match. 

Yes. It was actually their idea of 
a very good match ! 

Even the Queen herself could not 
find much fault with the King, ex- 
cept that he was so exactly like every- 
body else, which is such a terrible 
fault that it has not even got a name. 
Besides, it seemed the best thing for 
the country. 

The King valued the Queen for her 
beauty. Everyone said she was a 
great beauty, so that was the proper 
Queen to have. 

The idea that she would not be 
happy never once entered his head. 
Of course she must be happy. Had 
she not wealth, homage, sonnets, 
and two kingdoms at her feet ? For 


this marriage made her very rich and 
powerful. 

But the Queen’s heart said, “I am 
poor and wretched and squalid.” 

For the Queen had a talking heart. 

Now it so happened that one of the 
little glass window panes was broken 
away and a singing bird perched upon 
the frame. 

“Come out. Come out. 
out,” sang the bird. 

It was in the middle of the King’s 
speech, concerning the opening of the 
royal aviaries once a week to the 
public. 

“Drive that bird away,” said the 
King. “ Really, I can hardly hear 
myself speak.” 

So the bird was driven away. 

But the Queen seemed to think far 
more of the bird’s speech than the 
King’s, for she rose and walked 
quickly out of the hall. Her ladies 
and suite followed her, but she sent 
them back. 

**T wish to breathe the air alone,” 
she said, and the great door opened 
and she went out into the sun. 

At first she walked very slowly, but 
when the palace was out of sight she 
ran, for she had no intention of 
staying in the grounds. They were 
beautiful gardens ending in a stately 
park, but somehow to-day she wanted 
something quite different. 

At the end of the park stood an old 
farm surrounded by meadows and 
orchards. 

One meadow in particular was full 
of wild flowers, and in a slight hollow 
at one corner of it was a perfect 
thicket of white hawthorn. 

Yes. This was what she wanted ! 


Oh, come 
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Oh, the warm scent of the may and 
the budding trees, and the fresh, cool 
grass ! 

At the beginning of the thicket 
stood two large hawthorn trees. 
They were white with blossom, and 
between them hung a swing. 

Quite a common swing; in fact it 
belonged to the farmer’s children, but, 
oh, to sit in that swing on a May 
morning was to know fairyland ! 

And this was exactly what the 
Queen thought. 

She looked all round her, but no 
one was in sight, so she sat on the 
rough plank and began to rock herself 
gently backwards and forwards, just 
touching the grass with her foot. 

“It is years, what years, since I 
had a swing,” said the Queen, “ not 
since Pwas a little child.” 

Then she began to sing a tune her 
old nurse had taught her, only she 
could not remember the words. 

How beautiful she was! She had 
slipped off her heavy court robe in the 
grounds, and wore only a thin white 
dress and a green girdle. 

As she began to swing higher her 
crown fell off, and if she was beautiful 
with her crown how much more 
beautiful she was without it! The 
shaken blossoms began to fall all over 
her dark loose hair like stars, and she 
seemed the very spirit of the haw- 
thorn. 

** Sing. Sing. What shall I sing ?’ 
That’s how it began,” said the 
Queen, “‘ but I can only go on with the 
tune. What a place this is! What 
a lovely place!” 

By this time the Queen was in full 
swing, and every time she seemed to 
go higher. 

Surely the swing was going very 
high ! 

She no longer seemed to have any 
control over it. It was as much as 
she could do to hold on. 

And now for the first time a strange 
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feeling began to come over the Queen 
that someone was behind her, but she 
dared not turn her head to look. 

** What nonsense this is,”’ she said, 
just to give herself courage. “‘ The 


swing will go down in a minute.” 
But the swing did not go down. 
Instead of that a voice—a man’s 
voice—a beautiful voice—began to 
sing the very words the Queen had 
forgotten, to the old tune. 


Sing. Sing. What shall I sing ? 
The Queen she sits in the May tree swing, 
Down to the grass 
Up to the skies, 
And the winds have her hair, 
And the stars have her eyes, 
Swing out, swing up. Swing higher. 

Swing higher indeed! The Queen 
was already up to the top boughs 
almost. She was half frightened and 
half delighted, and her loose hair was 
blowing about all over her eyes, yet 
she wondered if the voice would go on 
with the other verse. 

“For there was another verse,” 
said the Queen. 

Yes. The voice began again— 

Up. High. High in the air. 

Those who would find her follow her there, " 

Lost is the Queen, 
With starry eyes, 
Covered in blossoms, 

Caught in the skies, 

Swing high. So high. Swing higher. 

At the last word, the swing gave a 
tremendous leap, and the Queen quite 
lost her breath. 

“Oh! Oh! Stop! Stop!” 
cried. “I am quite giddy.” 

The swing immediately began to 
stop by degrees. The Queen sprang 
to the ground and looked through the 
ropes. 

And what did she see ? 

Of course it ought to have been a 
prince or a king. 

Nothing of the sort ! 

It was simply,a common pedlar. 
If anyone could be called common 
with such a voice. Was it possible 
that a pedlar could sing like that ? 


she 





“THE YOUNG QUEEN WAS HOLDING A COUNCIL.JN THE GREAT HALL OF THE PALACE,” 
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But the strangest thing of all was 
that the Queen forgot to be angry, and 
the pedlar forgot to take off his cap. 

There they stood looking at each 
other. The little spring breeze died 
away, and the swing became quite 
still, and the birds stopped singing. 
It was as though the whole world held 
its breath. 

Suddenly the breeze came back 
again, whirling the may blossom 
round their heads like a swarm of 
bees, and they seemed to wake. The 
Queen began to breathe quickly, and 
' the pedlar suddenly flung himself on 
the ground before her. 

“Forgive me, forgive me, I was 
mad, mad,” he cried. 

Then springing up he parted the 
boughs of may and vanished in the 
thicket. 

The Queen sat down on the swing to 
recover herself, only now she no longer 
swung high, or low either for the 
matter of that, but sat quite still 
looking out before her, almost as if 
she were listening to something a long 
way off. Then suddenly she started 
up, walking quickly through the 
meadow grass and flowers. 

She held her head very high, and 
her cheeks were like pink roses, but 
whether she was pleased or angry or 
ashamed, who could tell ? 

It was after all this that the Queen 
began to take such a fancy to the 
farm and the cattle and the meadows, 
though she never went near the 
swing. She went alone, too! 

It annoyed the King very much. 
Not that there was any harm in it, 
only it was “‘ so strange, so unusual,” 
he said. 

“What is that extraordinary 
jumble of words you are always 
singing, my Queen?” asked the 
King. “Surely such beautiful lips 
should only sing poetry, and our 
Court sonnets are famous all over the 
world,” 


“Oh, that,” said the Queen, 
colouring a little, “ that is only an old 
rhyme I learned in the nursery.” 

** Ah, really,” said the King, “it is 
positively shocking the nonsense they 
teach the young. I have often noticed 
it. No training. No method.” 

“Swing out. Swing up. Swing 
higher,” sang the Queen’s heart. 

But the King could not hear the 
Queen’s heart. 

The May had now come back again, 
and the Queen was to be married in 
May. The preparations were tre- 
mendous, but she moved about it all 
in a shadowy, listless manner. 

She grew pale and thin, and her 
eyes looked out at life in a strange 
appealing way. 

“Help me! 
seemed to say. 

But no one noticed them. 

It was the day before the wedding. 

The King and Queen were in the 
great hall arranging some decorations. 
The hall was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and all the wax candles were 
lighted to try the effect. 

The Queen could not help thinking 
it was very like laying in state, when 
one is dead. 

Now it so happened that the little 
pane of glass had never been put 
back, and again a bird perched on the 
frame. 

*Comeout. Comeout. Oh, come 
out,” sang the bird, only this time it 
seemed to be almost crying to the 
Queen. 

“I must breathe the air,” she said, 
“ The scent of the flowers makes me 
quite faint. No. Do not come. I 
would rather be alone.” 

So the great door opened as before, 
and the Queen went out into the sun 
and into the fresh green meadows of 
the distant farm. 

How sweet it all looked. 

Yes. There was the old swing 
between the two may trees. The 
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THE MAY SWING . 


trees seemed to stretch out their arms 
to her. 

* Come. 
say. 

The Queen sat down on the swing, 
but she no longer cared to move it. She 
no longer cared for anything. Her 
heart had talked so long that it had 
given it up as useless. Her heart was 
breaking. And she did not even 
know it. Yet the sight of the cows 
and the soft cooing of the wood 
pigeons did seem to comfort her 
somehow. 

“* If I could only stay here for ever,” 
said the Queen. “Oh that swing 
through the may ! never shall I swing 
again like that. Never shall I—-—” 


Come,” they seemed to 


Here she stopped, for she had the 
strangest fancy that the swing was 
moving ever so slightly. 

“It is fancy,” said the Queen, 
“only fancy. Really I am getting 


This time there could be no doubt 
about it. 

The swing was moving. 

Yes, it was moving. Rushing 
through the air. Higher and higher. 

And, as before, the Queen’s crown 
fell off, and her hair blew all over her 
face, and the blossoms fell on her 
head like stars. And as before came 
the voice singing the old nursery 
rhyme, only now it was more wonder- 
ful than ever. It seemed to have all 
the sorrow and the joy of the whole 
world in it. 

The Queen’s heart began to beat 
wildly, it was like the beating of the 
wings of a wild bird against a cage. 
But she called it anger. 

“Stop the swing at once,” she 
cried. So the swing stopped by 
degrees, and the Queen sprang off, 
and looked through the ropes as be- 
fore. 

But now everything began to be 
quite different, for, as the Queen 
looked at the pedlar, she knew at once 
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that he could not be a pedlar: it was 
quite impossible. We cannot account 
for these things. 

“You are not a pediar,” said the 
Queen. 

““No, I am a king’s son, but your 
servant,” he said. 

After this abrupt introduction they 
became quite simple, like two children 
playing together in a field of daisies. 
It is wonderful how simple people 
become when they are the right 
people, which so seldom happens. 

They told each other their stories, 
and it seemed that the pedlar also had 
escaped from a formal Court and a 
State betrothal. 

“So I, too, have had my swing 


‘through the fresh air,” said the pedlar, 


who was a king’s son. 

And now he began to say wonderful 
things to the Queen in a wonderful 
voice. But they all meant the same 
thing. 

“Come with me into my kingdom. 
Wed me. To-morrow it may be too 
late.” That is what they all meant. 

“It is impossible. Quite impos- 
sible,” said the Queen. 

But that was at first. 

For now the Queen’s heart suddenly 
began to talk again, and, what is 
more, it talked all on the pedlar’s side. 
That is the worst of a talking heart. 
One never knows what it will say next. 
Or perhaps it is the best. 

“*So many strangers wed; but we 
are at home already,” said the pedlar, 
who was a king’s son. 

“Yes, yes, I feel that, too,’ 
the Queen’s heart. 

I do not know how long it would 
have gone on,#but just at that 
moment the Queen heard another 
voice in the distance. A voice she 
knew well. 

“* She may have come this way, but 
it is most unlikely, most unusual. 
On such an occasion as this,” said the 


King. 
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said 
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Then there were footsteps. They But from the hawthorn thicket 
were coming to find her. there came the rustle of fresh leaves 

But when the King came to the and thescent of falling blossoms and a 
meadow the swing was empty. The voice—a beautiful voice—singing. 
hawthorn trees spread their arms Sing. Sing. How the birds sing, 
across it as if to bar his way, and the Calling us out of the heart of the spring. 
Queen’s crown was lying on the grass. er age, EN 

The King picked it up. Over tn cond ; 

“ It is astonishing how careless and Into the sky. 
wanting in method some people are,” | Swing on. Swing long. Swing ever. 
said the King. And he went to find It was a third verse of the swing song. 
the Queen somewhere else. A verse the Queen had never heard. 





THE DREAM PRINCESS 


By SypNEY HESSELRIGGE 


! have searched the world for my Dream Princess, 
I have wandered o’er hill and plain, 

I hdve crossed the desolate wilderness, 
And the towering mountain chain. 

I have sought her in whispering forest glades, 
Ishave waited by moonlit seas, 

I have questioned the dawn and the twilight shades, 
And the restless breeze. 


Can she be enthroned on a purple isle, 
In the burning sunset glow ? 

Or hid in a sea-cave, many a mile 
The hurrying waves below? 

Or in some dim wood, where the scented pines 
Reach up towards the skies, 

Where neither the sun nor the moon e’er shines— 
Is it there she lies ? 


She stands at my side in the voiceless night, 
When the heavens with stars are set, 

And though she is gone with the morning light, 
I know I shall find her yet. 

O’er mountain and valley, through wave and flame, 
My eager feet shall stride, 

And neither for wealth, nor praise, nor fame, 
Will I turn aside. 


Though the search be hard and the waiting long, 
My heart shall not know despair ; 

My lips shall carry a hopeful song, 
My step be light as air. 

For at last, at last, I shall find the place 
Where dwelleth Happiness— 

And hers is the hidden, longed-for face 
Of my Dream Princess! 

















SANDWICH PORT AND THE RIVER STOUR. 


“THE OLDEST OF THE CINQUE 
PORTS” 


SANDWICH—PAST AND PRESENT 


By E. ELLIOTT STOCK 


of the imagination, when taking 
one’s stand upon the bridge 
spanning the Stour just beyond 
the northern wall of old Sandwich, 
to picture to one’s self the broad 
bosomed river ; noisy merchandise— 


|’ does not need a-great stretch 


crowded quays; stately shipping ; 
the mailed guard about the Barbican ; 
and all the pomp and circumstance of 
England’s greatest port in Norman 
and medizval days. But the Sand- 
wich of to-day lives upon her famous 
past and her market gardens; and 
the inhabitants themselves seem to 
have caught the languorous spell 
cast upon the old town by the silting 


up of coastline and river; the direct 
cause of her final retirement from 
the lusty doings of bygone days. 

Sandwich is considered by many 
writers to be one of the most speaking 
examples of a decayed borough in 
these islands, and a first stroll about 
her streets gives the casual visitor 
that feeling of sluggish contentment 
which an old town so easily wraps 
about the energetic city-dweller upon 
the shortest acquaintance; until at 
last he finds himself sight-seeing in 
full possession of the “ sauntering 
slouch”: that peculiar adjunct of 
ancient atmosphere and a narrow 
grass-grown street. 
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The old town can, however, still 
boast a considerable traffic by rail 
and river, and the rustic reply to the 
cockney gibe, “‘ Asleep, may be, but 
there’s money in it!” is very true 
to-day. 

The intricate windings of the Stour 
are still navigable for the prosaic 
barge and other moderate sized craft, 
and the quays by the old Barbican 
are the least sleep-promoting quarter 
of the town; almost a lively con- 
trast to the leisurely methods of the 
railway station. 

Although Sandwich stands to the 
south of the Stour, and therefore not 
upon the Isle of Thanet, yet the old 
borough is included in the island’s 
parliamentary division, and combines 
with Margate, Ramsgate, and Broad- 
stairs in returning one member, 
whereas, before the last Reform Bill, 
it indulged in two to itself. 

In many respects the newcomer is 
at once struck by the old town’s 
resemblance to some of the older 
Dutch ports. The Stour, as it winds 
its zig-zag way northward to the sea, 
through the flat grassy wastes of old 
Stour, bearing the small coasting 
schooner and sailing-barge upon its 
breast, supplies the needful canal ; 
and the remaining portions of the old 
walls, laid out in broad tree-planted 


THE BARBICAN, FROM THE STOUR, 












walks, give a distant impression of 
the shady.Oude Weg at the Hague ; 
whilst there is more than one good 
example of Flemish architecture 
tucked away in the narrow streets to 
cap the likeness. Of the town’s five 
gates the Fishergate is the only one 
now standing, but the fine old 
chequered front of the Barbican gate- 
way, through which the road runs 
northward to Ramsgate, though of a 
much later date, yet gives the last note 
to the old-world atmosphere of the 
place. 

The first thing that strikes one 
coming by any of the roads converging 
upon Sandwich, is the low Norman 
tower .of St. Clement’s Church, with 
its. beautiful wall arcade. There are 
few finer examples in the country, 
and the town-folk are proportionately 
proud of it, together with the church’s 
gold-bossed Tudor roof, and font with 
the arms of England and France, and 
Miserere stalls. The tower of St. 
Peter’s is as ugly as St. Clement’s is 
beautiful, and its dour colouring 
upholds the tradition that its bricks 
originated from the Stour’s grey mud. 
But, though the most insignificant of 
the three churches, St. Mary’s has 
by far the oldest foundation. The 
site of the present little wooden- 
towered building was once occupied by 
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a church built by King Egbert in 
expiation of the murder of his two 
nephews. Its career has been a more 
chequered one also. The French 
during their raid on Sandwich in 1456 
burnt it to the ground, and the hand- 
some structure built from the ashes 
was almost ruined by the fall of its 
tower in 1667, and left in a desolate 
condition until its restoration in 


1874. 
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old must give place to the new. The 
Castle was held for some considerable 
time by Falconbridge against Edward 
IV, in 1471, but was finally surrendered 
with its shipping upon the condi- 
tion of a full pardon for the garri- 
son. 

Just south of the town and upon an 
estate of some 300 acres, stands the 
comfortable looking little hospital 
of St. Bartholomew’s, with its early 











THE FISHERGATE. THE ONLY GATE NOW STANDING. 


The remains ‘of the Castle have now 
entirely disappeared,but it stood upon 
the S.E. side of the town and at the 
head of the channel, at one time open- 
ing its broad width to the sea, in 
which many a lordly ship could lie 
comfortably at anchor. Now, both 
channel and ,castle are overwhelmed 
by sandhill and sea-grass for the plea- 
sure of the golfer, and to illustrate 
once again the forceful fact that the 


English chapel and: a foundation that 
probably reaches backward to the 
twelfth century. Here the pilgrim and 
traveller by the southern roads re- 
ceived the freedom of hearth and 
board at the hands of the brothers ; 
and no doubt the sixteen brothers and 
sisters in residence to-day would 
extend a like whole-hearted hospi- 
tality. 

Of all the old town’s antiquarian 
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ST, CLEMENT'S CHURCH, ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF NORMAN ARCHITECTURE IN 
THE COUNTRY, 


wealth the fine old house in Strand 
Street and the Grammar School, 
Manwood House, most catch the eye 
and appeal to a love of the past. The 
former housed Queen Bess in 1572, 
when the borough entertained her 
lavishly as guest, and treated her to 
“* water-frolics,” which appear to have 
remained in her memory for many a 
year. 

The latter is a splendidly preserved 
example of Flemish architecture. The 
crow-stepped gables, its date, 1564, 
in great iron figures on the front, 
the well-stocked old fruit and flower 
gardens in the rear, all call loudly 
of Tudor times ; as do also the rules, 
terse and minute, set up with the 
foundation: ‘‘ The books to be tsed 
are, the Diallogs of Castilio, The 
Exercises of Apthomius, Virgill’s 
Eglogs or some chaste poet, Tully, 
Cesar and Livie.” 

Richard Knolles, a master here in 
1610, wrote his “History of the 
Turks ” in the house, and the beauty 
and restfulness of the place must have 
had a hand in the wooing of his 
historic Muse. 

But all these old landmarks are 


recent history compared with the 
age of the fortress, whose decay 
brought Sandwich into being. Rather 
more than a mile north of the town, 
and perched upon a hill overlooking 
the now narrow thread of the Stour, 
are the remains of the four walls of 
ancient: Rutupie, probably the most 
striking and important relic of Rome 
in these islands. Rutupiz was the 
favourite landing place of the Roman 
from the coast opposite, and a for- 
tress rather than a town. Records 
speak very little of the place} till 
the incursions of the Northern Bar- 
barians round the “ Saxon” shore, 
but, with their coming, the great 
northern wall was strongly garrisoned, 
and in like manner the fortresses of 
the east and south coasts. These 
times must have been ‘stirring ones 
for Rutupie, and the fact that it 
was held for some time by the famous 
Second Legion shows that this small 
corner was a warm one for both 
the Roman and his foe. Sandwich 
owes her past importance entirely 
to the decline of the old Roman for- 
tress—Richborough as it is now 
called—and the recession of the sea 
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from the cliffs upon 
which the fortress 
stands. It is highly 
probable that even 
before the landing of 
St. Augustine this 
coast-wise change was 
taking place, and that 
for some lengthyperiod, 
Ebbsfleet, two miles to 
the north, was the only 
possible landing place. 
The draining and re- 
claiming of the marshes 
in the rear of the two 
towns further reduced 
the river channel, 
leaving Richborough 
perched high and dry 
upon its hill, and ob- 
liged to concede to 
Sandwich the honour 
of becoming in turn the 
first port in England. 
It was not long, how- 
ever, before the law of 
“Eastward drift” made itself felt to 
the humbling of Sandwich also, 
though this must have been a very 
gradual process. 

From the ninth century to the 
times of Edward IV the old town 
enjoyed an undivided prosperity, 
and a navy that. became to a 
great extent the backbone of the 
country. The fleet raised by the 
Cinque Ports had its headquarters 
here, and ancient records tell us 
that while Sandwich at first could only 
contribute five ships, in Edward II’s 
reign there were twenty-two riding 
in the bay, all found and manned by 
the town. 

But Sandwich had perforce to bow 
to the laws of nature asin like manner, 
and at much the same date, did her 
sisters Winchelsea and Rye. In the 
time of the Second Charles her 
ancient glories were swiftly departing ; 
her walls sand-locked and fully a 





THE ROAD TO RAMSGATE, 


mile from the sea, and her naval 
contribution a meagre four ships. 
The downward march of the town’s 
prosperity seems to have been given 
a quicker step in the reign of Henry 
VIII, and not by natural causes, 
unless the doings of the Popes in 
those days may be so considered. 
In any case a large carrick, belonging 
to his holiness Paul IV, thought 
fit to sink well within the mouth 
of the harbour, and the silting of the 
sand about the hull formed an effec- 
tual bar to shipping of any size, 
a barrier sufficiently bulky to be 
immovable by any means at hand 
in those unscientific days. As lately 
as 1890 the zig-zag little Stour 
again slightly changed her course, 
bringing to light the blackened wreck 
of an old foreign built ship, in all 
probability the Papal culprit of more 
than three centuries ago. 

But with her sea traffic at a lo. 
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and‘ the Low Countries 
more or less within the grip 
of the Spanish inquisition, 
whilst slaughter and pillage 
stalked abroad. The 
troubles of the Flemings 
proved a godsend to Sand- 
wich, giving it another 
and a mighty impetus. 
Large numbers of this per- 
secuted people took ship 
for England’s chief port, 
the consequence being that 
very soon the town became 
a famous centre for the 
manufacture of flannel and 
serge, and also for its 
well-kept market gardens. 
The former method of 
revenue left it when other 
and larger centres for the 
commodity sprang up, but 
the latter remains one of 
Sandwich’s chief industries, 
ebb, Sandwich was still able to keep carried on upon precisely the same 








THE NORTH WALLS OF RICHBOROUGH, 


her head as high and dry as her lands and bysimilar methods to those 
walls. Elizabethan days saw the of the Walloon, despite the long and 
Walloon persecution at its height; chequered life the town has lived 
Alva seated before Antwerp, through all these centuries. 
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THE BIRD AT THE WINDOW 


By LILIAN GASK 


Illustrated by A. R, Holroyd 


EMP’S FARM stood on the 

kK outskirts of Fordingbridge, 

between the Heron woods 

and the swiftly flowing river 

that had once worked the Heron 

Mills. The mill wheels were idle 

now, and only the twisting smoke 

from the farmhouse chimneys dis- 

turbed the motionless peace of the 
typical English scene. 

A goodly cluster of buildings; even 
at a distance Kemp’s Farm gave the 
impression of substantial comfort. 
Its many gables reared themselves 
proudiy over quaintly latticed win- 
dows, and field upon field of pasture 
land spread widely east and west. 
Other farmers in the neighbourhood 
of Fordingbridge might find it difficult 
to make both ends meet, and the 
coffee room at the Golden Beeches be 
filled with grumblers at the “ bad 
times’ ; but Kemp’s Farm prospered 
still, and the men and maids about 
the place had nothing to complain 
of where feeding and wages were 
concerned. And yet, as Mrs. Burrage 
would caustically remark, “a sourer 
lookin’ lot never turned out on a 
Sunday marnin’; they might be 
goin’ ter their’s own funerrils, an’ 
not likin’ the job.” Kemp’s Farm 
owed this, as well as its prosperity, 
to its mistress. 

Keziah Kemp had a face of stone, 
and tragic eyes that were like pools 
of darkness. Her lips were always 
grimly set, as if she were forcibly 
restraining some passionate sorrow 
from utterance; it was years now 
since her voice had been anything 
but harsh and imperious, though at 
one time of her life it was sweet 


as a lark’s on a summer morning. 
That was in the early days of her 
marriage with Jake Kemp, when not 
even the presence of her step-daughter 
Isabel—a lanky child of seven or 
eight — could damp her exultant 
happiness. 

At thirty-two Keziah had married 
for love ; Jake Kemp was the hand- 
somest man in the county, and his 
massive head, covered with the thick 
yellow curls that were Keziah’s pride, 
even as they had been his mother’s, 
towered above those of his fellows. 
No hardy Norseman had looked more 
brave and splendid than had he on 
their wedding day. 

“It be her munney thet hev’ 
fetched him,” said Mrs. Burrage, 
looking at the two dispassionately as 
they came down the path together. 
‘* Jake Kemp, he went w’er’ the gold 
was, this time.” But here she 
wronged him, for though Jake had 
loved Isabel’s mother faithfully and 
well, Keziah had his heart strings 
in her slim brown fingers, and played 
strange tunes on them. 

‘“Yewr as changeful an’ wild as 
th’ wind, lass,” he said one day to 
her, smoothing the ebony hair that 
shone like burnished metal above 
her brow. She had been silent for 
a long time, when the sudden intensity 
of her embrace had startled him. 

“TI love you—love you!” she 
cried. ‘The look of you, an’ the 
touch of you; the very stones you 
tread on when you come i’ the door.” 
And Jake had put his strong arms 
round her, as she desired, wondering 
vaguely if such fierce love could last. 

The sen that was born at the close 
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of December bound them together 
with a more homely and tender tie. 
** Bobby,” with curls like trickling 
gold, and twinkling blue stars for 
eyes, was their joint idol. They 
would sit by his cradle for hours 
watching him while he slept, and the 
light in Keziah’s eyes was like that 
on the altar of some dead saint. 

“IT want no other heaven: this 
earth is enough for me,” she said one 
day to the vicar, when Bobby had 
reached his second spring. The old 
man turned away with a pang of 
sorrow ; it was useless to reason with 
her, he knew, but he felt there was 
trouble in store. 

And trouble came. That same 
afternoon Bobby played too long 
in the Kingcup meadow ; Is’bel had 
been left to mind him while his nurse 
carried on a promising flirtation with 
a farm-hand. She did not notice 
that the dew of the long grass had 
soaked his small red shoes. It was 
late when Bobby was returned to 
the farm. Keziah, alarmed by the 
child’s rapid breathing, called for the 
doctor immediately; he came as 
fast as Jake Kemp’s fleetest horse 
could bring him. 

“Croup,” said the doctor, laconic- 
ally; and gave orders to the 
frightened women as a general does 
on the eve of battle. The morning 
following he left the dainty nursery 
with eyes that were dimmed. Keziah 
and Jake were childless. 

Keziah’s grief was as fierce as her 
love. She shut herself up for days, 
and when she came out she wore a 
mask of ice. Her husband under- 
stood her as little then as he had 
done earlier, so he ‘let her be,” as 
she commanded, and never guessed 
how she yearned for his love. 

Jake was brokenhearted himself, 
but this did not make him fly out at 
Is’bel as Keziah did on every occasion, 
nor did it rob him of all interest 
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in his ordinary pursuits. He was a 
daring horseman, and to break in 
the high mettled mare he had lately 
bought was a delight of which not 
even his sorrow could rob him. His 
wife watched him as he stood outside 
the porch patting the chestnut’s 
satin skin, and threw up the window 
angrily. 

“Jake!” she called; “ you shall 
not ride that mare to-day. Her eyes 
look wicked; she isn’t safe. Send 
her back to the stables, and come to 
me. I want you.” 

It was the first time she had opened 
her lips to him except to say “ yes” 
or “no” since the boy’s death, 
and Jake was inclined to go to her. 
But her “ shall not” irritated him, 
and the stable boy stood grinning. 

. He sprang tothe saddle and in 
another moment he was on the high 
road. In front of him was aheavy 
van whose driver was dozing in the 
sunshine. 

Perhaps 


Jake was thinking of 
Keziah instead of the mare, or surely 


his nerve forsook him; for he, the 
best rider in the shires, with muscles 
like steel and a cool head, was as easily 
thrown by the curvetting mare as 
if he had been some puny stripling. 
He was flung into a heap of stones, and 
lay there insensible, with fractured 
skull‘and broken bones. 

How he lived at all was a matter 
for wonder. Keziah nursed him with 
a wild determination to keep death 
at bay; she watched him through 
his long convalescence as if he had 
been a baby, but never a word of 
tenderness crossed her lips. 

“*Twer your own fault; don’t 
speak of it again, I shall never for- 
give you,” she said with bitter 
emphasis, when he tried to take her 
hand in his feeble fingers, and whis- 
pered his thanks for all she had done 
for him, and his pity for her grief 
and trouble. In her heart, Keziah 
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THE BIRD AT THE WINDOW 


felt that she, and she alone, was to 
blame for the calamity that had 
fallen upon them, but in some grim 
way it eased her mental torture to 
see him suffer, too. That fiery love 
of hers was smothered by something 
close akin to hate at times, but the 


we may as well make the best on’t,” 
she said a little later ; and from that 
day onwards she and Jake were 
more widely separated than if there 
had been seas between them. 

The boy had been dead some ten 
and another birthday had 


years, 


“A LARGE BLACKBIRD DASHED ITS WINGS AGAINST THE WINDOW.” 


embers of it burned still, 
of her recriminations. 

“*T never thought to hev’ a useless 
log for husban’,” she remarked, 
sombrely, when he was carried down- 
stairs for the first time after his 
accident. ‘‘ You hev’ to be waited on, 
and I hev’ to wait upon you, so 


in spite 


just come and gone. At Kemp’s 
Farm Christmas had become a cheer- 
less season; even Is’bel, who could 
dimly remember the festivities in her 
own mother’s time, and loved the 
sight of the red holly berries glistening 
amidst the green, was glad when it 
was over. She had grown into a tall, 
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thin slip of a girl, with none of her 
father’s good looks to recommend her, 
but Edward Carson, son to the village 
schoolmaster, had long wanted her 
for his sweetheart, and when Is’bel 
twisted her bronze hair into a shining 
knot, he felt his hour had come. 
Is’ bel overflowed with confusion when 
he saw her home and pressed her hand 
at parting. It was a beautiful world, 
she thought, while her timid foot- 
steps strayed into Arcadia. 

But Keziah soon brought her back 
to earth. The young man was sent 
about his business, and _  Is’bel 
threatened with rigorous treatment 
if she dared to rebel. Her father, 
racked with pains, looked on in 
silence, groaning at his own weakness. 
His wife’s hard voice cut him like 
a knife, and he shrank from “her 
sarcastic speeches, as Is’bel did from 
her threatened punishments. 

It was a silent group on New Year’s 
The 


night in the farmhouse kitchen. 
copper pots and pans, ranged over 
the great oak dresser, flashed back 


the flare of the crackling logs. The 
frost and snow of the outside world 
seemed remote from the sheltered 
inglenook where Jake sat brooding 
over the past. Is’bel sat within the 
circle of lamplight, darning her father’s 
socks. The hopeless droop of the 
girl’s shoulders annoyed Keziah. 

Sit up, child,” she said, abruptly. 
‘*One might think that you hadn’t 
no backbone—an’ they wouldn’t be 
far out.” 

Is’bel did not answer, and soon 
she gathered her wools_ together, 
kissed her father and left the room. 
Jake moved painfully after her, lean- 
ing heavily on his crutches; he was 
asleep in the big four-poster when 
Keziah went upstairs. 

She did not feel in the least inclined 
to sleep. The cold was very bitter, 
and she drew a shawl round her 
shoulders while sitting in the low 
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wooden chair she had used when she 
bathed her baby ten years before. 
The moonlight shone through the 
parted curtains, and the room was 
very still. Keziah leant her head 
on her folded hands. 

“Tf he had lived! If he had lived!” 
she sighed. 

Something touched the windowpane 
softly. Keziah did not move. The 
sound came again, and still once more. 
Keziah looked up suddenly, starting 
to her feet, as she saw a large black- 
bird dash its wings against the 
frosty glass. 

The fingers with which Keziah 
clutched the edge of the dressing 
table were trembling with horror, 
and a cold dew broke out on her fore- 
head. To her, as to all the country 
folk around, it was an omen. A bird 
at the window meant death to one of 
the family within the year. 

Her frightened glance fell on Jake. 
A moonbeam flung itself over his pain- 
worn features, giving them a cameo- 
like clearness against the pillow. His 
hands outstretched on the white quilt 
were almost those of a skeleton. . . 
She had told him only the other day 
that they were “fit for nowt”; she 
shuddered now at the thought of 
her word. Before the year came 
round again he would be beyond the 
reach of her harsh tongue. The 
band of iron round her heart melted, 
and she dropped om her knees beside 
the bed in an agony of remorse. 

Jake awoke next morning to a new 
atmosphere. The biting sensation of 
cold that usually tortured him had 
given place to a warm glow. 

*“°Tis a sudden change,” he mur- 
mured, sleepily, meaning his own 
condition ; and Keziah, standing near 
him, coloured hotly. 

“I thought you'd like a cup o’ tea 
to warm you, ’fore you got up,” she 
said, so gently that Jake stared at 
her for a moment, and then his eyes 
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“*FORGIVE YEW ? 


fell to the gleaming hearth where the 


fire had been unlit for years. “’Tis 
colder nor ever outside,” she went 
on with an effort. ‘The ice, ’m 
thinkin’, will bear to-day, and Is’bel 
can use her skates.” 

The bewildered Jake could scarce 
believe his ears. The skates were 
young Carson’s gift, and _ Is’bel’s 
refusal to return them had caused a 
battle with her stepmother of which 
Jake did not like to think. Keziah 
had stormed and commanded, but 
though the girl’s fair head had bent 
before her wrath, her _ resolution 
remained unbroken, and Keziah had 





WHY, ‘TIS ALL FORGOT, KEZIAH,’” 


scarcely spoken to her since, exce 
in anger. 

But there was no anger for Is’bel on 
that New Year’s day, nor on the days 
that followed it. Keziah’s attention 
was absorbed in Jake; she nursed him 
in a way that set his heart beating. 
Was she going to be ill, or was she 
ill, he sometimes wondered uneasily, 
watching her furtively as she softly 
moved about, planning his comfort as 
she had never done before. The 
books he had longed for in vain came 
from town in their smart new bind- 
ings ; one by one his old friends were 
invited to drop in and have a talk 
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with Jake. They went away marvel- 
ling at the change in Keziah; 
“tis a mirricle,” they said, and 
cautiously hoped that it wasn’t “a 
flash i’ the pan.” 

Gradually she drew Jake back into 
the everyday life ofthefarm. Hewas 
consulted about the crops; market 
prices and new arrangements were 
talked over with him, as if he were 
in truth “the master ”—a term that 
had seemed to be full of irony before. 
Keziah professed herself unable to 
cope with the accounts—would it 
tire him too much to look through 
them with her ? she asked wistfully, 
touching a strand of his grey- 
streaked hair half shyly, as though 
she loved it. 

‘ Tire me, lass!” he cried, sitting 
up straigh lyin his chair.4‘‘ Tire me? 
Why, ’tis new life to hev somethin’ 
thet I can do!” 

For a moment he looked quite 
young and handsome; Keziah 
thought of her gallant bridegroom, 
and touched his fingers with her lips. 

‘* Why, I b’lieve as yew care for me, 
Keziah, ‘ useless log’ as I am,” he 
said; and Keziah fell on her knees 
beside him, as shehad done that night 
beside his bed and sobbed so pain- 
fully that he was frightened. 

““Hush, yew now,” he whispered, 
fondling her bent head tenderly. 
“Forgive yew? Why, ’tis all for- 
got, Keziah. Yewr my dear wife, 
an’ I hev loved yew always.” 

At first it was simply to please her 
husband that Keziah began to be 
thoughtful of Is’bel. With a sort of 
shamefaced diffidence, she set her- 
self to atone for her former harshness, 
and every glance of surprise that 
Is’bel gave her was a fresh stab. 

“‘ Heaven forgive me,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘’Tisn’t my fault that the 
child has any spirit left in her.” 
And Is’bel’s pale cheeks were a con- 
stant reproach. 


” 
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Early in April Keziah met young 
Carson by the schoolhouse gate. 
He looked ill and worn. He was sur- 
prised when Keziah stopped him. 

“Come up an’ sup wi’ us,” she 
said, awkwardly. ‘The weather’s 
fine an’ warm, an’ Is’bel—she’ll be 
glad to see yew.” Then she went 
home and searched through the 
wooden box with the big padlock 
that was sacred to the treasures of 
her girlhood, until she came upon a 
quaint necklace of rose-pink coral, 
with a gold snap. 

“°Tis for you, Is’bel,” she said. 
“* Twill brighten up that old gown 
of yourn. You shall have a new one 
for Easter.” 

And Is’bel turned to her with an 
expression of such amazed gratitude 
that she leant forward quickly, and 
kissed the sweet, flushed face. 

“Ted Carson is coming to-night,” 
she said, -tremulously, and the smile 
her husband gave her was Keziah’s 
great reward. 

The year 


slowly—Keziah 
thought it would never end. Where- 
ever she was, and whatever she might 
be doing, she could hear the flap of 
those terrible wings against the win- 


went 


dow. ‘“ Which will it be ?”’ was ever 
in her mind; for she never doubted 
that One must go. 

Happiness had done for Jake what 
skill had failed to accomplish. In 
some measure his old strength re- 
turned to him; he could all but walk 
by himself now. The hollows in his 
cheeks and temples had filled again, 
and his eyes were their old deep blue. 

“°Tis a mirricle,” his friends re- 
peated ; and it was not the first that 
love had wrought. 

Summer passed, and autumn crept 
lingeringly away—so loth to go that 
even at the end of December violets 
were blooming in the Heron woods. 
Keziah was strangely restless. For two 
months she had been hoping against 
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hope that the omen would prove 
a false one. Is’bel was as dear to 
her now as if she had been a daughter 
of her own. Each time she looked 
at Jake or the girl her heart stood 
still with fear. But now her long 
torture would soon be over; she 
would know how it was to 
end. 

They sat round the fire as they had 
done a twelve-month before. Keziah 
wore the gown of deep wine-colour 
that her husband loved, and the 
purple _ violets that Is’bel had 
gathered were clustered against her 
bosom. 

“Wife, yewr lookin’ sweet to- 
night,” Jake murmured, fondly, and 
Keziah whitened. The alternate 
waves of love and fear that swept 
through her were almost more than 
she could bear. 

“TI am going for a little time,” 
she said, glancing from Jake to 
Is’bel. Half-way up the stairs she 
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paused. Was not that someone 
calling ? 

** Mother—mother ! ” the soft voice 
a 

She turned and _ listened 
“ Bobby!” she cried ; and swaying, 
_ 

Through a mist that seemed to 
keep some awful pain at bay Keziah 
heard her husband sob her name. 
The doctor held her wrist in a grasp 
she could not free. 

“It won’t be long, now,” he said, 
and Is’bel, crouching on the floor 
crept closer to the bed. 

“Ef it had been a year ago,” she 
wailed; “but now—O, mother, 
mother ! ” 

With a great effort Keziah found 
speech again. 

“The bird—at the window—why, 
*twas for me!” she said; and such 
a rapture of joy and thanksgiving 
shone in her closing eyes that Is’bel 
hushed her weeping. 


BLOSSOM 


By MARK LANE 


Pretty pink petals from brown twigs peep, 
Flushed with rose tints after winter sleep ; 
Blossom anew in the glow of sun, 


Singing of Spring that has scarce begun. 


Gone are the gloom and the dark, drear mist ; 
Hail to bright clouds which the sun has kiss’d! 
Hail to the birds soaring far above, 

Carolling joyously lays of love! 


Courage! dear heart! Let us hope once more! 
Spring may bring love as in days of yore. 
Murmur no longer. There gleams afar 


Yonder pink blossom —’Tis Hope’s bright star. 
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By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


I, 
Letter received by Mr. James Warren. 
15, Victoria Crescent, 
Surbiton, 
August 2nd, 1906. 
DEAR JimM,—Would you mind get- 
ting the Lot marked on enclosed cata- 
logue at the Sale at ‘‘ The Limes ” on 
Thursday, going up to tos. for it ? 
We are frightfully busy choosing 
the dining-room furniture, and as 
Leonard’s partner is away on his holi- 
days, he can’t possibly get over to 
Ealing in time. 
Mother sends her love. 
In great haste, 
NELL. 
If. 


Extract from Catalogue of Sale of 


Furniture, at ‘The Limes,” 
Ealing. 
Lot 117.—Brass fireguard (faulty), 
2 Japanese fans, coal-scoop, iron 
saucepan, ditto kettle, and 7 books 
various. 
Ill. 
received by 
Warren. 
19, Woodlands Road, 
Ealing, 
August 5th, 1906. 
DEAR NELL,—I’ve bought the 
things you wanted at the Sale at 
Uncle Widgery’s place on Tuesday. 
The fireguard is rather rocky.and the 
fans not precisely beautiful, but I 
presume you can find room for them 
somewhere. The coal-scoop and 
other things will no doubt serve their 
purpose in the kitchen. I forwarded 
the whole lot to Leonard’s diggings by 
Carter Paterson to-day. 
Your affectionate brother, 
JIM. 


Letter Miss Helena 


IV. 
Letter received by Mr. James Warren. 
Surbiton, 
August 7th, 1906. 
DEAR JimM,—Many thanks for the 
trouble you have taken in getting the 
things, which arrived safely. Mother 
and I went to Leonard’s rooms to-day 
to see them. He has very cleverly 
mended the fireguard (which was what 
we principally wanted) with wire, 
but the fans will have to go straight 
into the dust-bin, together with most 
of the books. The kettle has a rusty 
spout, and I broke a sardine-opener 
and cut my finger in trying to get the 
lid out, so I’ve given it to the woman 
who comes from Kingston every week 
with the washing. 
No doubt the other things will, as 
you say, be useful in the kitchen. 
Yours as ever, 
NELL. 
V. 

Extract from List of Goods removed 
from 17, Lavender Cottages, King- 
ston, under Distress for Rent. 

Lot 29.—3 Framed pictures, meat- 
jack, iron kettle, fender, and sundry 
small ornaments. 


VI. 

Letter received by Mrs. Warren. 
Ealing, 

August 30th, 1906. 

DEAR MATER,—If you happen to be 
in Kingston to-morrow, will you do 
me a small favour ? 

I was cycling through the place 
yesterday afternoon, and found that 
there’s a sale at Sutton’s Auction 
Rooms to-morrow at one o’clock. One 
of the lots—No. 2g—contains a couple 
of very decent coloured prints among 
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some rubbishy kitchen-stuff that I 
didn’t trouble to examine. Could 
you look in and get them for me, going 
up to {2? Id ask Nell or Leonard, 
but I know they’re up to their eyes 
house-furnishing as it is. If they’re 
married by the New Year, they’ll have 
accumulated enough things to stock a 
shop with. 

Don’t mind telling me if it’s too 
much fag to go at all. 

Yours affectionately, 


Jim. 


Vil. 
Letter received by Mr. James Warren. 
Surbiton, 
August 31st, 1906. 

My DEAR Boy, —I_ went to 
the sale, as you asked me. There 
were a good many rough men there 
(some of them inclined to be in- 
solent also), but I bought Lot 29 
lor 27s. 

I thought it better to pay for the 
things at once, and have them brought 
straight to the house, as I have heard 
that auctioneers’ men are sometimes 
not quite honest. At the present 
moment the pictures are in the hall, 
and the other things in a big box in 
the scullery. I do not think the 
ornaments are worth much, nor the 
fender, but there is. a heavy iron 
kettle which you may find useful. 
Unfortunately Mary sprained her 
wrist in an attempt to remove the lid, 
but you may be more successful. 
The carriers will call for all 
the things to-morrow, and I 
suppose Mrs. Hall will take them in 
if you should happen to be out when 
they arrive. 

Helena spent yesterday at Top- 
lington with her Aunt Janet, as 
Leonard stayed late in town in ex- 
pectation of hearing from Mr. 
Cullum, his partner. 

Your loving 
MOTHER. 
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VIII. 
Letter received by Mrs. Sarah Allen. 
19, Woodlands Road, 
Ealing, 
September 2th, 1900. 

DEAR SARAH,—I was glad to get 
your letter I hope you are all well. 
We have had a Loss as our lodger 
Mister James Warren have left us for 
good being wishful to live nerer his 
famley at surbiton wear his Sister is 
soon to be Marride. He was very 
genrus on leaveing and give me a lot 
of things he bought at a Sale, namley 
a meat-jack that we dride the Cloths 
on till we found it stopped sudden 
and five Garments Afire also a Ketle 
that my Husban swor trying to open 
which he did not but hert his Thum 
and flung it out of the winder and 
nerely killed a man that was selling 
Flowers in the street below. The 
man picked up the Ketle and took it 
away after going to speak to a Plece- 
man who thought he was in Drink 


and only smiled at which we was 
Releaved. 
I am glad that the new Baby is like 
you and that his Rash is no werse. 
Your affect. Cousin, 
SusAN HALL. 


IX. 
Letter received by Mrs. Warren. 
The Rectory, Toplington, 
September 25th, 1906. 

My DEAR Mir1IAM,—I am sorry to 
learn from your letter that the 
Curate’s lecture in aid of the Rood 
Screen Fund has not been a financial 
success ; but owing to the many calls 
on my purse just now, cannot send 
you much towards the Bazaar which 
it ig proposed to hold. 

I am, however, forwarding a collec- 
tion of odds and ends which were 
originally collected for a jumble sale. 
They are chiefly household utensils, 
and will, I expect, find a ready sale at 
small prices. 
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The big kettle, by the way, has 
rather a curious history. During a 
country walk a few days ago, George 
came upon a man, apparently of the 
tramp class, kneeling by the roadside 
with a large piece of flint in one hand 
and the kettle in the other. He was 
striking furiously at the latter with 
the stone, and using language which 
George solemnly assured me caused 
the surrounding foliage to droop and 
wither. 

On making enquiries, George 
gathered that, in some inexplicable 
way the kettle had been dropped on 
the man from a window, and that he 
unsuccessfully tried to use, pawn, and 
finally to destroy it. 

George very properly rebuked such 
wicked improvidence, with the result 
that the man, in a fit of drunken 
exasperation, threw the kettle at him 
and made off. George picked it up 
and brought it home, but in en- 


deavouring to open it afterwards, 
slightly grazed his knuckles, and he 


seems disinclined to make a second 
attempt; I am including it with the 
other things. 

Please excuse this rambling letter. 
I hope that all is going well with the 
young couple—I understand that a 
house has already been selected, and 
a good deal of the furniture bought. 

Your affectionate sister, 
JANET. 
X. 
Letter received by Mrs. Janet 
Wapstead. 
Surbiton, October 5th, 1906. 

My DEAR JANET,—Many thanks 
for your kind contribution, though one 
cannot help wishing that the railway 
rates were lower—the carriage came 
to nearly seven shillings. 

Our Bazaar (as you will see from 
the enclosed cutting from the Sur- 
biton Chronicle) was a great success, 
being opened on the first day by Lady 
Pondlebury, of Swotford, and by the 
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Honourable Mrs. Sprinton-Sprinton 
on the second. 

How curious about the kettle! 
Strangely enough, Leonard declares 
that he recognises it as one which he 
bought with some other things at a 
sale a few weeks ago, while James 
insists that J purchased one precisely 
similar for him at another auction, 
and even goes so far as to identify a 
scratch on the lid. Certainly the 
shape seemed familiar, but doubtless 
it is mere coincidence. 

As we had no ironmongery stall, 
there was some slight difficulty in dis- 
playing the coal-scuttle, kettle, and 
tin pail; but finally they were 
happily disposed of by means of a 
sixpenny raffle, which Lady Pondle- 
bury herself was fortunate enough to 
win. Her Ladyship was greatly 
amused, and wittily observed that 
we had let her in for “‘a pretty kettle 
of fish.” 

With regard to the approaching 
event, Helena has by this time some 
handsome furniture, and the house 
they have chosen, though small, is in 
every way suitable. There is only 
one little cloud on the _ horizon. 
Leonard has been somewhat worried 
by the fact that he has heard nothing 
whatever from his partner (who went 
for his holidays at the beginning of 
August) since the 20th of that 
month, and some securities which 
should have been in the office safe are 
missing. 

We are trusting, however, that a 
full explanation may be forthcoming, 
and that the young people may have 
the happy wedding they deserve. 

Your affectionate sister, 

MIRIAM. 
XI. 
Letter received, per Carrier, by Mrs. 
Stoggins. 

Pendlebury House, Swotford, 
October 15th, 1906. 
Lady Pondlebury is sorry to hear 
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of thé unfortunate circumstances in 
which Mrs. Stoggins is placed, but 
cannot help thinking that the fact of 
the furniture being sold to pay the 
rent is largely due to Mr. Stoggins’s 
disinclination for permanent work, 
and to his continual visits to the 
“ Pondlebury Arms.” 

Lady Pondlebury is nevertheless 
sending some bread and a box of 
household sundries which may be 
useful, including an exceptionally 
heavy kettle, which, when the lid is 
removed, should prove of consider- 
able service. 


XII. 


Letter received by Lady Pondlebury. 


Linden Villa, 
Swotford, 


October 19th, 1906. 


DEAR LADY PONDLEBURY,—I am 
writing to ask if you are aware of the 
gross ingratitude displayed by the 
Stogginses, whom you lately assisted 
so generously. 

When district-visiting yesterday I 
happened to enter the cottage—only 
to discover that the bread you sent 
them had already been eaten, the 
packing-case (which might have been 
converted into an excellent table) 
broken up for firewood, while in the 
front garden lay the handsome kettle 
you sent, badly scratched and 
dented ! 

I spoke severely to the woman, who 
impudently replied that the children 
were half-starved, that they had no 
fuel in the house, and that the kettle 
was useless as the lid could not be 
removed ! 

I told her that I should take away 
the kettle to present to some more 
deserving person, and at once inform 
you of her behaviour. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ANN MEAGER. 
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XIII. 
From the Correspondence Column of 
the “‘ Ladies’ Own Paper.” 

“SwEET ANN” (Swotford).— 
Thanks, dear, for your kind letter— 
we are always glad to hear that our 
household hints are appreciated. 

Yes, a really novel and inex- 
pensive gift can be made.even from 
an old kitchen vessel. Clean the 
surface carefully, and enamel in some 
pleasing art shade. When _ tho- 
roughly dry, paint a light floral design 
over the sides, and finish off by tying 
dainty bows of ribbon of a deeper 
shade round the lid and handle. The 
effect when finished is charming, and 
in a kettle or saucepan so treated one 
has a serviceable paperweight or 
door-stop (according to size) at a 
nominal cost. If not sufficiently 


heavy, fill the interior with lead 
filings, which you should be able with 
a little dextrous coaxing to obtain 
gratis from the village ironmonger.” 


XIV. 
Letter received by Sir Titus Flintley, 
Bart. 
Linden Villa, Swotford, 
December 20th, 1906. 

DEAR Cousin Titus,—I have been 
wondering what I could send you as a 
little Christmas souvenir, since I 
know you have almost everything, 
until I remembered how many times 
you have complained of the agony 
inflicted on your nerves by the con- 
stant slamming of the hall door. 

So I am forwarding a quaint, but I 
hope acceptable, gift, decorated with 
daisies and forget-me-nots after a 
design of my own, and trust it will 
remind you of the lonely donor when 
you are enjoying the gaieties of the 
Season at Cullenshaw. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
ANN. 

P.S.—I see by the papers that a 

sensation has been caused by the 
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disappearance of a Mr. Cullum, of 
Bishopsgate, with over £2,000 worth 
of securities. Is not he_ the 
partner of your nephew Leonard, 
whom I heard was to be married 
shortly ? 


XV. 

Letter received by Mr. Leonard Dalton. 
Cullenshaw Manor, 

December 21st, 1906. 
My DEAR NEPHEW,—Your letter 
unfortunately confirms what I had 
previously learnt from another source 
—that your firm is in serious diffi- 
culties, owing, I imagine, to a 
certain want of supervision on 


your part over the actions of your 
partner. 

Whatever may be the facts of the 
case, or however deserving of sym- 
pathy you may be, it is utterly 
against my principles to affix my 
signature to any document involving 


financial liability on behalf of 
another, and I am thus quite unable 
to render you the assistance you 
ask. 

Assuming, however, that the 
arrangements for your wedding on 
January 7th still hold good (and I 
have received no information to the 
contrary), I am sending a small gift 
which may be of some value towards 
furnishing your new home, ‘and 
remain 

Your sincere well-wisher, 
Titus FLINTLEY. 


XVI. 

Bill received from Messrs. Sawyer and 
Son, Carpenters and Joiners, High 
Street, Cullenshaw. 

In Account with Sir Titus 

Flintley, Bart. 

To making Box to con- 
tain Hand-painted 
Kettle, and packing 
and forwarding same 
to Surbiton .. 
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XVII. 
Note, marked “‘ IMPORTANT,” recetved 
by Miss Helena Warren. 
Surbiton, 
December 24th, 1906. 

My DARLING GIRL,—I came round 
to see you this afternoon, but found 
nobody but a maid in the house. 

A most extraordinary present 
arrived during the morning from 
Uncle Titus—an iron kettle weighing 
about ten pounds, decorated with 
weird clusters of flowers painted on a 
vivid salmon-pink background. There 
were also bows of ribbon round the 
handle and spout, and a letter into the 
bargain that made me lose my temper 
on the spot, and pitch the thing 
straight through the French windows 
into the garden. 

It hit the wall like a bomb, and the 
lid was knocked out. And when, 
feeling rather ashamed of myself, | 
went to collect the fragments, I found 
inside, firstly, a lot of crumpled news- 
paper, then a little packet containing 
£30 in gold, and finaliy at the very 
bottom Bank of England notes to the 
value of nearly £1,500 ! 

I have always thought of Uncle 
Titus as rich and eccentric, but 
frightfully miserly, and _ never 
dreamed of him helping us out of our 
difficulties so splendidly. 

I will look in again later on, but am 
just off to Town. They have had a 
wire at the Office saying that Cullum 
is on his way back, but there may of 
course be nothing in it. 

Your own, slightly-demented- 
with-good-luck 
LEN. 


? 


XVIII. 
Letter received by Mr. Leonard Daiton. 
Cullenshaw Manor, 
December 26th, 1906. 
My DEAR NEPHEW,—I am glad 
that you are pleased with my small 
gift, ‘though I fear that!you ‘exagge- 
rate in referring to it as “a piece of 
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magnificent generosity.” Nor, in spite 
of the subsequent good fortune which 
has befallen you, should I dream of 
permitting you to return it. 

I gather that your partner is now 
with you again, and that his long 
ibsence was due to complete loss of 
memory following a railway accident 
abroad. It is still more satisfactory 
to learn, however, that the missing 
securities were found in a drawer in 
which he had hurriedly placed them 
before his departure, while omitting to 
mention the fact. I can only trust 
that this experience may be a lesson 
to you both. 

Pray convey my best regards to 
Miss Warren, and assure her of my 
intention of attending, if possible, the 
ceremony on the 7th proximo. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 
TITUus. 


XIX. 
Extract from the “‘ Surbiton Chronicle ” 
of January toth, 1907. 


MARRIAGES. 
Dalton—Warren. 
On the 7th inst., at St. Barnabas’ 


Church, by the Rev. George .Wap- 
stead, Vicar of Toplington, uncle of 
the bride, LEONARD DALTON, eldest 
son of the late Captain Dalton, of 
Malden, and HELENA MovRIEL, 
daughter of the late James Warren, 
Esq., and Mrs. Warren, of Surbi- 
ton. 


XX. 

Bill received from Messrs. Chargett and 
Co., Furnishing Ironmongers, etc., 
Surbiton, 

To L. Dalton, Esq., 

** St. Helena,” Surbiton. 

To cleaning Kettle, re- 
pairing and refixing 
spout, straightening 
handle, removing 
dents in side, stopping 
3 leaks in bottom, and 
plating whole _best- 
quality electro-plate 

Carved oak Stand for 
above.. 
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MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XXIII.—‘“* MARSH COURT,” 


ERHAPS the most complete 
expression of the character 


which has been associated 
with the work of Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens in recent years is to be found 
in ‘Marsh Court.” It is certainly 
amongst the most striking examples 


a ee 
NO, 3% THE ENTRANCE PORCH, LOOKING OUT TOWARDS 
- THE GREAT COURT, 


HAMPSHIRE 


of that quality of design by which Mr. 
Lutyens has been able to evolve a 
quite new and fresh interest in 
domestic architecture. We were un- 
doubtedly showing signs of sleepiness 
in domestic art, and it was time some- 
body arrived to prove that there was 
plenty of fresh interest to be obtained 
in the evolution of characteristically 
English work. Here is an architect 
who obviously enjoys his designing, 
and is not content to shelter himself 
completely behind the bulwarks of 
tradition and precedent, but seeks to 
build up some fresh interest of his 
own on a knowledge of past art. We 
find in his work the letters and signs 
familiar to us in our alphabet of art, 
but the combinations have a piquancy 
and interest which come from some 
original thought, and are such as no 
dull copying of past art can produce. 
I have seen a great many good 
modern houses, but the entrance 
front of ‘‘ Marsh Court” came upon me 
with a delightful freshness of interest. 
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NO, 2. 


Other houses have been built on 
similar lines, with long, low propor- 
tions, white walls, tall red chimneys, 
and a symmetrical front with 
balanced flanking wings and central 
porch, but the combination 





A VIEW OF THE GARDEN FRONT FROM BELOW THE TERRACE, 


line of the great tile roof domi- 
nates a picturesque line of red 
chimney stacks, pergola, and ter- 
race walls, the whole crowning the 
hill slope with a background of 





of features, of lines of ma- 
terial and colour, somehow 
produce a new result. 

As you drive out of the 
oak wood up to the entrance 
front the whole effect makes 
a charming picture. (See 
sketch No. 1.) We have 
a great quadrangle, formed 
by the projecting wings of 
the house, with steep hipped 
roofs, and enclosing yew 
hedges * and walls. The 
drive enters the court over 
a low stone bridge. Beyond 
the group of white buildings 
with red-tiled roofs is seen 
the lovely valley of the Test, 
and the house and its setting 
combine to the making of 
a most pleasing picture, in 
which the quiet and restful 
quality of the design is 
conspicuous. Quite a dif- 
erent view is obtained from 














below the terraces of the 
garden front, where the long 


NO, 4. THE ENTRANCE CORRIDOR, WITH MARBLE FLOORING LAID IN HERRING: 
BONE PATTERN, 
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trees in a 
sketch No. 2.) 
The entrance porch is_ recessed 
within the main front, and encloses 
the few steps needful to reach the 
main floor level. The view outwards 
from this porch across the courtyard 
to the entrance bridge is very quaint. 


delightful way. 





(See 


DRAVYING 
Room 








BILLIARD. 
Room 


GROUND PLAN. 


(See sketch No. 3.) It will be noted 
that the vaulting is finished in alter- 
nate squares of red brick and white 
chalk with white bands running across 
from each of the arch voissoirs. 
Entering the porch doorway we come 
into a long corridor (see sketch No. 4) 
leading direct on the right to the 
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principal staircase, and giving access 
a little to the left to the ante-space 
between the hall and dining-room. 
From this ante-space a door leads out 
to the garden court. 

It will be seen from the plan that 
from the dining room we have a 
vista through the hall to the drawing- 
room, a length of about one hundred 
feet. The hall has a panelling of 
oak, with oak pilasters and cornice, 


the interior is the fine oak staircase, 
which goes down to the lower level, 
on which the slope of the ground 
permits a gun and fishing room with 
conveniences. 

It will be seen that the billiard- 
room opens out by arches from the 
great staircase, and the effect look- 
ing through both towards the room 
and from it is very good. The 
lower part of the billiard table is 


























NO. 5. THE HALL. 


enclosing a space of decorated white 
chalk frieze: the ceiling is of white 
plaster divided by moulded ribs, and 
with modelled foliage in high relief. 


Thisisa fine apartment. The dining- 
room is panelled round in richly- 
figured American walnut, and has a 
low plaster dome over the centre from 
which hangs an electric pendant. 
(See sketch No. 6.) 

A striking and delightful feature of 


formed of polished Hopton wood 
stone, and the electric pendant is 
built up in a light framework of oak. 
(Seesketch No. 7.) 

On the first floor a very striking 
effect is produced by the long gallery 
corridor, crossed at three points 
from the next floor above. (See 
sketch No. 8.) A peculiarity of the 
first floor plan is that four of the bed- 
room suites are planned with unusual 
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NO. 6. A CORNER OF THE DINING ROOM. 


isolation. I illustrate one of the 
interesting rooms. (See sketch No. 
g.) It will be seen that the centre 
part of the ceiling is in the form 
of a semi-circular vaulting, whilst the 
lower portions, which are flat, slightly 
slope upwards towards the vault. 
Some dainty plaster enrichment adds 
much to the interest. The mantel- 
piece is of unpolished walnut. 

To describe the charms of the garden 
design at ‘‘ Marsh Court” in detail 
would go far beyond the limits of 
this article. An unusually elaborate 
and cleverly-designed tank garden 
comes below the drawing-room win- 
dows, of which I give a sketch (No. 
10). Here all sorts of delightful 
plants are to be found. - On the 
lower terrace level is a pergola 
with red brick piers, and oak 
beams. Away to the back is a 
great lawn bordered by cut hedges 
with shaped recesses, in which are 





placed quaintly-designed 
oak seats, and the gradual 
softening out of the for- 
mal lines about the house 
towards the open country 
beyond is” skilfully 
managed. 

The original idea was to 
build this house’ with 
thatched roof, which, with 
the white chalk wails, 
would unquestionably 
have produced a_ very 
pleasing effect on the site 
selected. But notwith- 
standing the many able 
essays which have been 
made in thatched house 
design, one cannot be 
surprised that we see com- 
paratively little done in 
this direction, especially 
for large and costly build- 
ings. 

If I could put my 
readers in my place—if I 
could enable them to look at a 
house of this kind from a_ stand- 
point of equal sympathy with English 
domestic architecture, and of equally 
long experience in the study of it, I 
should feel sure of their enthusiastic 
appreciation of “Marsh Court.” To 
see the house itself, furnished as it is 
with taste and judgment, surrounded 
by garden ground of exceptional in- 
terest, and located in one of the most 
delightful of southern English land- 
scapes, is to realise a series of pictures 
in architectural design which _ for 
quality are somewhat rare in modern 
building, even in England. It is 
probably safe to say that in no other 
land is country-house design to be 
found of similar excellence, which 
combines with that excellence a vital 
interest for the architect. To note 
the building from various points of 
view, to live in the house, as I have 
done, by the courteous hospitality of 
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NO 7. THE BILLIARD ROOM. 


‘ 


the owner, and enjoy the contiually 
recurring interest of its pleasant 


apartments, its quaint corners, its 


picturesque peeps and charming vistas, 
along corridors, galleries, and suites of 
rooms—all this is necessary to esti- 
mate its measure of success, and to 
realise how a fresh personality (and a 
real one) may graft on to the tra- 
ditional elements of old English 
architecture fresh life and force. 

Just as the work of Philip Webb, 
Eden Mansfield, and Norman Shaw 
has influenced and stirred the enthu- 
siasm of others, so it is to be hoped 
that work like this will stimulate the 
thoughts of others. 

After all it is but seldom that one 
can say of a house that it is perfect at 
all points, and one might venture to 
criticise some things at ‘Marsh Court,”’ 
but when we find a house which is 
homelike, with something of stateli- 
ness and dignity—picturesque, with a 
feeling of sobriety and breadth—in- 
teresting without being fussy or 
trivial—comfortable without being 


cramped and_ inconvenient — and 
forcible with a large measure of refine- 
ment, we may reasonably claim that 











NO, 8, FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR. 
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the modern domestic art of this 
country, as exemplified at ‘“ Marsh 
Court,” has made some definite 
advance. 

The impression conveyed by this 
picturesque white house is not that 
of an uneasy striving after effect, 
but rather of a natural and generous 
expression from the plan form to the 


BEDROOM. 


elevational result. In the first ap- 
proach to the house, towards the 
entrance front, there is a dominant 
feeling of restful lines and quiet 
simplicity which is satisfying to one’s 
sense of the architectural quality to 
be looked for in a good country home. 
There is an inviting look about the 
design of the long frontage, with its 
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sheltering wings and central porch, 
suggestive of generous spaces and 
comfortable environment. Though 
in the other frontages there is more 
variety, we cannot but feel that the 
unity and breadth of the entrance 
front is the strong feature of the 
exterior, and especially pleasing in 
its expression of a country house 
design. 

The situation is one of great 
natural charm, and as the immediate 
surroundings of the house gradually 
develop and mature, we may feel 
sure that the excellence of the whole 


result will become increasingly ap- 
parent. Round such an house as 
“Marsh Court” it is obvious that a 
certain amount of formal gardening 
is called for, and must be designed 
with great care, to suit the lines of the 
building ; but the softening effects of 
time and tone and the growth of 
plants and shrubs are important 
elements in the final effect, and I 
have often wished I could have the 
pleasure of a fourth visit to such a 
charming house as “Marsh Court” 
after a lapse of eighty or a 
hundred years! 





THE ROYAL OPERA 


By GEORGE CECIL 


OLLOWING its policy of last their selection. Besides, their inclu- 
season, the Syndicate has _ sionin the company is encouraging to 
decided to give prominence capable students who are intended by 
to Italian operas, and to Providence to adorn the lyric stage. 

engage a number of English singers. The répertoirve includes several of 
The powers-that- the most §satis- 


be also have 
arranged that 
“Carmen” and 
“Faust” will be 
sung in Italian— 
instead of, as in 
former years, in 
French. On _ the 
whole, these de- 
cisions may be 
regarded as satis- 
factory. What- 
ever the short- 
comings of some 
of the Italian 
composers, their 
music is essentially 
singable, while, if 
it does not in- 
variably please the 
superior “*‘Wag- 


IGNOR PANIZZA, WHO PAYS A WELCOME RETURN 


VISIT, 


SIGNOR BONCI, THE MOST NOTED TENOR EXPUNENT OF THE 


BEL CANTO SCHOOL, 


nerite,” it at 
least enlists the 
sympathies of 
genuinely musi- 
cal persons. 
The engage- 
ment of several 
English artists 
also is a step in 
the right direc- 
tion. Though 
they do not all 
represent the 
flower of British 
talent, they 
may, for the 
most part, be 
depended upon 
to do justice to 


factory works in 
the whole range 
of opera, while 
the announcement 
that there is a 
possibility of Ros- 
sini’s entrancing 
‘* Barbiere” being 
given, should 
bring joy to many 
a lover of music. 
The revival of 
** Les Pécheurs 
de Perles” and 
** Manon Lescaut”’ 
—in many ways, 
Puccini’s best 
opera — also is on 
the tapis; and if 
Boito’s somewhat 


THE INDISPENSABLE SIGNOR SCOTTI, AS DON 


GIOVANNI, 
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unequal “ Mefistoféle” is “‘ mounted,” those who have not already heard it 

would be well advised to make its acquaintance—if only as part of their 

musical education. In this connection, the sagacious reader should, bear 

in mind that some 

operas improve 

upon a second 

hearing. “‘ Mefisto- 

féle” is one of 

these:—Gior- 

dano’s “ André 

Chénier” is an- 

other. “Don 

Giovanni,” “ Otel- 

lo ”’—Verdi’s “ in- 

tellectual opera,” 

as Mr. Walter van 

Noorden (the as- 

tute Director of 

the Carl Rosa 

Company) s0 

happily puts it— 

and “Gli Ugo- 

MADAME MELBA, AS MARGUERITE notti 9 are in the 

list; and (as a somewhat startling innovation) the beautiful, reposeful 

strains of “ Armida” are to be sung in the strenuous language of the 

“ happy fatherland.” Wagner is represented by “ Der Fliegende Hollander,” 

“Die Gétterdimmerung,” “ Die Meistersinger”’—a masterpiece which is 

in need of consider- 

able curtailing, 

“Tannhauser,”’ 

“Tristan und Isolde” 

—which also requires 

condensing, and “ Die 

Walkiire.”” According 

to Messrs. Ricordi’s 

prize - opera scheme, 

“The Angelus” (which 

after a most unseemly 

delay, was awarded 

the promised {500 

cheque) is to face the 

ordeal of Covent Gar- 

den criticism. It is, 

however, not men- 

tioned in the list from 

which a selection will 
be made. 

Amongst the singers 

engaged are several 


SIGNOR SAMMARCO IN “ GERMANIA,” 


HERR, KNUPFER, IN “DUR BARBIER VON BAGDAD,” 





THE 


HERK JORN, AS LOHENGRIN 


who have achieved world - wide 
celebrity, and a number who have 
only to open their mouths to 
please their hearers. Madame Melba 
heads the soprant; Mdlle. Cavalieri 
—a lady whose charms have won her 
homage galore, Mlle. Fély Dereyne— 
a French artist of un- — 
usual talent, Madame 
Gilibert - Lejeune — 
whose portrait is re- 
produced by special 
permission of ,Mr. 
Histed, and Miss Caro- 
line Hatchard adorn 
this department; and 
Madame_ Egli —- who 
already has established 
an excellent reputation 
here, Mdlle. Miranda— 
whose coloratura ap- 
peals to discerning per- 
sons, and Miss Leonora 
Sparkes (an English 
dramatic soprano) also 
will be heard during the 


MADAME KIRKBY LUNN, AS ORTRUDE, 


IDLER 


MADAME EDNA THORNTON,, CONTRALTO, 


Madame Tetrazzini — who, 


season. 
if not a second Patti, can 
sing Violetta and Gilda about as 
well as one is likely to hear them 
sung — is to return; and the 
services of Madame Edyth Walker— 
whose former Covent Garden suc- 
cesses are still remem- 
bered, and the inim- 
itable Madame Maria 
Gay, have been secured. 
The tenors, _ basses, 
and baritones include 
Signor Bonci—who, as 
befits an artist of bel 
canto fame, executes a 
run, a turn, and a 
decrescendo as easily as 
a British ballad singer 
can bellow, Herr Cor- 
nelius — a most satis- 
factory Siegfried, Sig- 
nor Zentatello — who 
sings with such 
warmth, and who, like 
Jean de Reszké, began 





M. AMBROSINY, THE'INSPIRED MAITRE DE BALLET, WHO 
GUIDES THE NIMBLE DANSEUSES, 


his career as a bari- 
tone, Mr. McCormack, 
M. Crabbé, Mr. Gris- 
wold—a basso cantante 
with a voice of ex- 
ceptionally good 
quality, and Mr. 
Robert Radford— 
whose lower notes are 
so serviceable. Signor 
Sammarco — whose 
Rigoletto decidedly 
isajoy to all amateurs 
who realise the diffi- 
culties of the role— 
also is to appear on 
various occasions. 
During the season, 
further engagements 
probably will be 
made; and, accord- 
ing to the prospectus, 
there is a possibility 
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MADAME GILIBERT-LEJEUNE, AS SUZUKI. IN 
“ MADAMA BUTTERFLY,” 


SIGNOR CAMPANINI, WHO FOR SOME YEARS PAST!HAS CON- 
DUCTED AT ,COVENT GARDEN, 


of *‘ additional novel- 
ties being produced.” 
Meanwhile, a delight- 
ful thirteen weeks 
await those who 
rightly contend that 
opera is by far the 
most _ entertaining 
form of music. For 
some of the most 
interesting operas in 
the répertoire await 
the enthusiastic 
amateur; various 
singers of world-wide 
fame are engaged ; 
and, thanks to the 
admirable acoustics 
of Covent Garden, 
one can hear well, 
no matter how great 
the distance from the 
stage. 





RETRIBUTION 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


LITTLE more and _ Jean 
A Rasteaux would have been 

a giant. Brittany men are 

small as a rule, but Jean 
was anexception. Hewasa powerful 
young fellow who, up to the time he 
was compelled to enter the army, had 
spent his life in dragging heavy nets 
over the sides of a boat. He knew 
the Brittany coast, rugged and in- 
dented as it is, as well as he knew 
the road from the little café on the 
square to the dwelling of his father 
on the hillside overlooking the sea. 
Never before had he been out of 
sound of the waves. He was a man 
who, like Hervé Riel, might have 
saved the fleet, but France, with the 


usual good sense of officialism, sent 
this man of the coast into the moun- 
tains, and Jean Rasteaux became a 


soldier in the Alpine Corps. If he 
stood on the highest mountain peak, 
Jean might look over illimitable 
wastes of snow, but he could catch 
neither sound nor sight of the sea. 

Men who mix with mountains 
become as rough and rugged as the 
rocks, and the Alpine Corps was a 
wild body, harshand brutal. Punish- 
ment in the ranks was swift and 
terrible, for the corps was situated 
far from any of the civilising things 
of modern life, and deeds were done 
which the world knew not of ; deeds 
which would not have been approved 
if reported at head-quarters. 

The regiment of which Jean be- 
came a unit was stationed in a high 
valley that had but one outlet, a 
wild pass down which a mountain 
river roared and foamed and tossed. 
The narrow path by the side of this 
stream was the only way out of or 


into the valley, for all around the 
little plateau was walled in by im- 
mense peaks of everlasting snow, 
dazzling in the sunlight, and luminous 
even in the still, dark nights. From 
the peaks to the south, Italy might 
have been seen, but no man had ever 
dared to climb any of them. The 
angry little river was fed from a 
glacier whose blue breast lay spark- 
ling in the sunshine to the south, and 
the stream circumnavigated the en- 
closed plateau, as if trying to find an 
outlet for its tossing waters. 

Jean was terribly lonely in these 
dreary and unaccustomed solitudes. 
The white mountains awed him, and 
the mad roar of the river seemed but 
poor compensation for the dignified 
measured thunder of the waves on 
the broad sands of the Brittany coast. 

But Jean was a good-natured giant, 
and he strove to do whatever was 
required of him. He was not quick 
at repartee, and the men mocked his 
Breton dialect. He became the butt 
for all their small and often mean 
jokes, and from the first he was very 
miserable, for, added to his yearning 
for the sea, whose steady roar he 
heard in his dreams at night, he felt 
the utter lack of all human sympathy. 

At first he endeavoured, by unfail- 
ing good nature and prompt obedi- 
ence, to win the regard of his fellows, 
and he became in a measure the slave 
of the regiment; but the more he 
tried to please the more his burden 
increased, and the greater were the 
insults he was compelled to bear from 
both officers and men. It was so 
easy to bully this giant, whom they 
nicknamed Samson, that even the 
smallest men in the regiment felt at 
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“a CRY OF HORROR WENT UP 


liberty to swear at him or cuff him 
if necessary. 
But at last Samson’s good nature 


seemed to be wearing out. His stock 
was becoming exhausted, and his 
comrades forgot that the Bretons 
for hundreds of years have been suc- 
cessful fighters, and that the blood of 
contention flows in their veins. 
Although the Alpine Corps, as a 
general thing, contain the largest and 
strongest men in the French Army, 
yet the average French soldier may 
be termed undersized “when com- 
pared with the military of either 
England or Germany. There were 





FROM EVERYONE PRESENT.” 


several physically small men in the 
regiment, and one of these, like a 
diminutive gnat, was Samson’s worst 
persecutor. As there was no other 
man in the regiment whom the gnat 
could bully, Samson received more 
than even he could be expected to 
bear. One day the gnat ordered 
Samson to bring him a pail of water 
from the stream, and the big man 
unhesitatingly obeyed. He spilled 
some of it coming up the bank, and 
when he delivered it to the little man, 
the latter abused him for not bringing 
the pail full, and as several of the 
larger soldiers, who had all in their 
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turn made Samson miserable, were 
standing about, the little man picked 
up the pail of water and dashed it into 
Samson’s face. It was such a good 
opportunity for showing off before 
the big men, who removed their pipes 
from their mouths and laughed loudly 
as Samson with his knuckles tried to 
take the water out ofhiseyes. Then 
Samson did an astonishing thing. 

** You miserable, little insignificant 
rat,” he cried. “I could crush you, 
but you are not worth it. But to 
show you that I am not afraid of any 
of you, there, and there ! ” 

As he said these two words with 
emphasis, he struck out from the 
shoulder, not at the little man, but at 
the two biggest men in the regiment, 
and felled them like logs to the ground. 

A cry of rage went up from their 
comrades, but bullies are cowards at 
heart, and while Samson glared 
around at them, no one made a move. 

The matter was reported to the 
officer, and Samson was placed under 
arrest. When the inquiry was held 
the officer expressed his astonishment 
at the fact that Samson hit two men 
who had nothing to do with the 
insult he had received, while the real 
culprit had been allowed to go un- 
punished. 

“They deserved it,” said Samson 
sullenly, “for what they had done 
before. I could not strike the little 
man. Ishould have killed him.” 

** Silence ! ” cried the officer. “‘ You 
must not answer me like that.” 

** T shall answer you as I like,” said 
Samson doggedly. 

The officer sprang to his feet, with 
a lithe rattan cane in his hand, and 
struck the insubordinate soldier twice 
across the face, each time raising an 
angry red mark. 

Before the guards had time to 
interfere, Samson sprang upon the 
officer, lifted him like a child above 
his head, and dashed him with a 
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sickening crash to the ground, where 
he lay motionless. 

A cry of horror went up from 
everyone present. 

“T have had _ enough,” cried 
Samson, turning to go, but he was 
met by a bristling hedge of steel. He 
was like a rat in a trap. He stood 
defiantly there, a man maddened by 
oppression, and glared around help- 
lessly. 

Whatever might have been his 
punishment for striking his comrades, 
there was no doubt now about his 
fate. The guard-house was a rude 
hut of logs situated on the banks 
of the roaring stream. Into this 
room Samson was flung, bound hand 
and foot, to await the court-martial 
next day. The shattered officer, 
whose sword had broken in pieces 
under him, slowly revived and was 
carried to his quarters. A sentry 
marched up and down all night before 
the guard-house. 

In the morning, when Samson was 
sent for, the guard-house was found 
to be empty. The huge Breton had 
broken his bonds as did Samson of 
old. He had pushed out a log of 
wood from the wall, and had squeezed 
himself through to the bank of the 
stream. There all trace of him was 
lost. If he had fallen in, then of 
course he had sentenced and executed 
himself, but in the mud near the 
water were great footprints which no 
boot but that of Samson could have 
made ; so if he were in the stream it 
must have been because he threw 
himself there. The trend of the foot- 
prints, however, indicated that he had 
climbed on the rocks, and there, of 
course, it was impossible to trace him. 
The sentries who guarded the pass 
maintained that no one had gone 
through during the night, but to 
make sure several men were sent 
down the path to overtake the run- 
away. Even if he reached a town 
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“*HE HAS MADE UP HIS MIND ABOUT SOMETHING.’ ° 


or a village far below, so huge a 


man could not escape notice. The 
searchers were instructed to telegraph 
his description and his crime as soon 
as they reached a telegraph wire. It 
was impossible to hide in the valley, 
and a rapid search speedily convinced 
the officers that the delinquent was 
not there. 

As the sun rose higher and higher, 
until it began to shine even on the 
northward-facing snow fields, a sharp- 


eyed private reported that he saw a 
black speck moving high up on the 
great white slope south of the valley. 
| The officer called for a field-glass, and 
| placing it to his-eyes, examined the 
| snow carefully. 

** Call out a detachment;”’ he said, 
“* that is Samson on the mountain.” 

There was a great stir in the camp 
when the truth became known. 
Emissaries were sent after the 
searchers down the pass, calling them 
to return. 

“He thinks to get to Italy,” said 
the officer. “I did not imagine the 
fool knew so much of geography. 
We have him now secure enough.” 

The officer who had been flung 
over Samson’s head was now able to 
hobble about, and he was exceedingly 
bitter. Shading his eyes and gazing 
at the snow, he said— 

““A good marksman ought to be 
able to bring him down.” 

“* There is no need of that,”’ replied 
his superior. “He cannot escape. 
We have nothing to do but to wait 
for him. He will have to come 
down.” 

All of which was perfectly true. 

A detachment crossed the stream 
and stacked its arms at the foot of 
the mountain which Samson was 
trying to climb. There was a small 
level place a few yards wide between 
the bottom of the hill and the bank 
of the raging stream. On this bit of 
level ground the soldiers lay in the sun 
and smoked, while the officers stood 
ina group and watched the climbing 
man going steadily upward. 

For a. short distance up from the 
plateau there was stunted grass and 
moss, with dark points of rock pro- 
truding from the scant soil. Above 
that again was a breadth of dirty 
snow which, now that the sun was 
strong, sent little trickling streams 
down tothe river. From there to the 
long ridge of the mountain extended 
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upwards the vast smooth slope of 
virgin snow. A black speck against 
this tremendous field of white, the 
giant struggled on, and they could 
see that he sunk to the knee in 
the softening snow. Then through 
the glass they saw Samson pause. 
From below it seemed as if the 
snow were as smooth as a sloping 
roof, but even to the naked eye a 
shadow crossed it near the top. 
That shadow was a tremendous ridge 
of overhanging snow more than a 
hundred feet deep ; and Samson now 
paused as he realised that it was 
insurmountable. He looked down 
and undoubtedly saw a part of the 
regiment waiting for him below. He 
turned and plodded slowly under the 
overhanging ridge until he came to 
the’ precipice at his left. It was a 
thousand feet sheer down. He re- 
traced his steps and walked to the 
similar precipice at the right. Then 
he came again to the middle of the 


great T which his footmarks had 


made on that virgin slope. He sat 
down in the snow. 

No one will ever know what a 
moment of despair the Breton must 
have passed through when he realised 
the hopelessness of his toil. 

The officer who was gazing through 
the glass at him dropped his hand 
to his side and laughed. 

“* The nature of the situation,” he 
said, ‘‘ has at last dawned upon him. 
It took a long time to get an apprecia- 
tion of it through his thick Breton 
skull.” 

** Let me have the glass a moment,” 
said another. ‘“‘ He has made up his 
mind about something.” 

The officer did not realise the full 
significance of what he saw through 
the glass. In spite of their conceit, 
their skull were thicker than that of 
the persecuted Breton fisherman. 

Samson for a moment turned his 
face to the north and raised his face 
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towards heaven. Whether it was an 
appeal to the saints he believed in, 
or an invocation to the distant ocean 
he was never more to look upon, 
who can tell ? 

After a moment’s pause he flung 
himself headlong down the slope 
towards the section of the regiment 
which lounged on the bank of the 
river. Over and over he rolled, and 
then, in place of the black figure, 
there came downwards a white ball, 
gathering bulk at every bound. 

It was several seconds before the 
significance of what they were gazing 
at burst upon officers and men. 
It came upon them simultaneously, 
and with it a wild panic of fear. In 
the still air a low sullen roar arose. 

““Anavalanche! Anavalanche!” 
they cried. 

The men and officers were hemmed 
in by the boiling torrent: Some of 
them plunged in to get to the other 
side, but the moment the water laid 
hold of them their heels were whirled 
into the air, and they disappeared 
helplessly down the rapids. 

Samson was hours going up the 
mountain, but only seconds coming 
down. Like an overwhelming wave 
came the white crest of the avalanche, 
sweeping officers and men into and 
over the stream and far across the 
plateau. 

There was one mingled shriek 
which made itself heard through the 
sullen roar of the snow, then all was 
silence. The hemmed-in water rose 
high and soon forced its way through 
the white barrier. 

When the remainder of the regi- 
ment dug out from the débris the 
bodies of their comrades they found 
a fixed look of the wildest terror on 
every face except one. Samson him- 
self, without an unbroken bone in his 
body, slept as calmly as if he rested 
under the blue waters on the coast of 
Brittany. 
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SEDITION 


IS THERE ANOTHER 


By G. D. 


NOTHER Indian Mutiny? 

A Utterly inconceivable. Is it 

likely, on the face of it, 

that any nation, least of all 

the astute English, should have to 

learn a lesson of that nature twice ? 
Impossible. 

Consider the different circumstances. 
Then, we were taken unaware, then 
we had inexperienced, happy-go-lucky 
authorities, a little bit stolid, 
perhaps, who ignored a thousand 
warnings that are painfully obvious 
to us after these years. The 
board school children of to-day 
tell us that those authorities 


were stupid. But now we are on our 
guard, we have keen, alert, experi- 


enced men at the head of things; 
quick-witted men, unbound by any- 
thing like red tape or prejudice, men 
who are always on the look-out for 
warnings. It is safe to say that if 
half-a-dozen native regiments were to 
get up and shoot all their officers, the 
authorities would know practically 
all about the affair within a week ; 
and in less than a month their sus- 
picion would be aroused. 

But, unfortunately, the signs of 
present times have a fashion of differ- 
ing in detail from the signs of former 
times, Nevertheless, parallels are not 
lacking. For instance, half a century 
ago, certain unchristian soldiers were 
persuaded that the process of biting 
certain fat-covered cartridges was a 
devilish, subtly thought out device 
for their greater humiliation and the 
heaping of indignity upon them. 
To-day, there are a great many 
credulous Hindoos, not tens nor 
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MUTINY IMPENDING ? 


DRENNAN 


hundreds nor thousands, but millions, 
who are firmly convinced that the 
Indian Government is spending many 
thousands of pounds annually in the 
propagation ‘of plague, small-pox, 
cholera, and other diseases for the 
keeping down of the population! 
They point to vaccination and the 
other preventive methods practised 
as proofs of their belief. To us 
this seems incredible, but it is to be 
remembered that of the two hundred 
and odd millions that populate British 
India, probably ninety-nine per 
cent. are as illiterate and credulous 
as any in the whole world; secre- 
tive, soaked in superstition, always 
ready to suspect; it needs but a 
little careful nursing upon clever 
misrepresentations and lies, a little 
tactful fanning upon the ever-smoul- 
dering embers of race-hatred and 
religious antagonism to transform 
these peaceful working millions into 
a horde of raging fanatical maniacs. 

This process of instilling discontent 
has been proceeding in a quiet way 
ever since the Mutiny, but latterly, 
encouraged by their results, and em- 
boldened by their apparent immunity 
from punishment, these malicious 
creatures go through the country 
preaching openly, leaving behind them 
a trail of vague irritations, misap- 
prehensions, and indefinite distrust, 
which by suitable after-treatment 
may be ripened into active antagon- 
ism to British rule. They seek out 
the petty grievances of each district 
and magnify them a thousandfold in 
their inflammatory speeches. Where 
they find no grievances they do not 
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VIEW OF TUTICORIN. 


hesitate to contrive some, and that, 
too, by methods so utterly unscru- 
pulous, by lies so daring, that one is 
held amazed. The cry about Govern- 
ment propagation of disease is typical. 
Thus they endeavour, with increasing 
success, to convince the native that 
the British Raj is the root of all evil. 
They are saying now that the hour is 
at hand, that the white man has 
already been driven out of the further 
east ; that they have powerful sympa- 
thisers there, and even in England 
itself. The recent triumphal pro- 
gress of Keir Hardie, in his garlands 
of lovely flowers, has made a more 
profound impression than even the 
Japanese successes, being a visible, 
tangible thing, near at hand. It will 
be found that the regions of most 
violent disturbance have—somewhere 
near their centres—“ Keir Hardie 
spots,” places where that eminent 
philanthropist has held forth. 


This thing can be stopped now, and 


at small expense. Soon it will be 
able to be quelled only at great 
expenditure and with bloodshed. 

The authorities hold back, refusing 
to take strong measures until actual 
damage and loss of life has been in- 
curred, owing to the risk of censure 
for interfering with the rights of the 
poor native, brought down on their 
heads by irresponsible politicians. 
Meanwhile each riot precipitated by 
this ill-timed diffidence, gives the 
“poor native” a taste of blood; 
arouses anew his hereditary fighting 
instinct, which has lain dormant for 
sO many years; renders him, by 
virtue of practice, a more efficient 
rebel, and turns a moderately in- 
dustrious worker into a violent depre- 
dator, which cannot make for the 
wealth of any country, whether sub- 
ject or independent. 

The Society for the Propagation 
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of Disloyalty consists mainly of half 
»ducated English-speaking natives 
who have tried and failed to get into 
Government employment, a good 
many native lawyers or Vakils, a 
large number of peripatetic agitators 
and finally the Native Press. All 
these go to form a fraction of 
the ‘“‘educated” one per cent., 
and constitute the most efficient 
organisation for the dissemination 
of sedition that has ever existed. 
It may be that some of these 
men have, or think they have, a 
vague, a very filmy ideal ; something 
about a grand, independent India, 
with numerous flags and plenty of 
money and very little work to do, 
with all commercial enterprises splen- 
didly successful, no enemies outside 
or malcontents within, and every- 
thing running exactly as everything 
should run. It may be that some 
few have an ideal as definite as 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘“ Enlightenments 
of Pagett, M.P.” But the fact is 
that these seditious persons are, for 
the most part, merely men with a 
grievance, and to understand their 
grievance it is necessary to grasp the 
common Indian view of. education, 
a very different view to that which 
obtains at home. 

First of all, education is not a 
necessity in India. The education of 
the average young Hindoo at one 
of the many colleges is often 
nothing more or less than an 
investment on the part of his family. 
To us, the cost of this Indian educa- 
tion in pounds, shillings and pence 
seems little enough, but in a country 
where the currency begins with 
twelfths of a penny, and where three 
of these twelfths mean almost as 
much to the native asa _ penny 
means to us, in such a country 
the cost of this education is a 
serious affair, and not uncommonly 
entails severe self-denial on the 


part of the family at home. This 
might be mistaken for nobility 
of character, a voluntary sacrifice for 
the sake of the boy (the sort of thing 
one reads about). It is nothing of 
the sort. The object in view is a 
Government appointment. If that 
is obtained, it means an end of the 
family’s troubles. The “oneness” 
of a Hindoo family is a difficult thing 
for us to comprehend; it is not a 
point of honour for the rich member to 
support the rest of the family, it is a 
matter of course. The gaining of a 
Government appointment also means 
loyalty—at any rate an outward and 
visible loyalty—for these people com- 
bine an admirable = shrewdness 
with their childlike shortness of 
sight. 

But while this veneered article, the 
“educated” youth, is being turned 
out by the thousand, the number of 
Government appointments and com- 
mercial clerkships is distinctly limited. 
The supply is out of all proportion to 
the demand. Here, then, is the griev- 
ance. If our young friend fails either 
to pass his examinations, or having 
gained the coveted B.A., fails to 
obtain an appointment, the defeat is 
not accepted with the much-vaunted 
Oriental stoicism. Oh dear no! It 
is not his fault that he has failed, it is 
the fault of the perfidious Government 
who took the hard-earned money 
(who, incidentally, supplied the edu- 
cation), who now refuse to support 
the family for the rest of their days. 
Therefore the British ought to be 
driven into the sea. That is the 
grievance, due simply to a distorted 
view of the whole principle of edu- 
cation. 

Here, then, we have a disaffected 
family, and a promising young agi- 
tator “‘ educated,” able to write ex- 
traordinary articles and to shout 
‘* Bande Mataram” (India for the 
Indians) and “Down with the 
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Oppressor ” and kindred phrases, as 
occasion may suggest. 

Again, perhaps he is sent to Eng- 
land to have a little Oxford polish 
added to his veneer. There he associ- 
ates with Europeans on an equal 
footing, which after his return to India 
makes him discontented with and 
unwilling to take up his former style 
of living, and for all this he blames 
his British rulers. 

The “ educated’ Hindoo has read 
enough European history to realise 
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familiar with the history and psycho- 
logy of his own race, or perhaps it is 
that his very intimacy with the 
present artificially peaceful condition 
of the country blinds him to a great 
extent ; whatever the reason may be, 
he certainly does not seem able to 
realise what a ghastly outbreak of 
civil war, anarchy, and disease would 
inevitably follow the removal of this 
hated foreign Raj—which, by the by, 
he has to thank for his education, 
such as it is. 
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that every “right ” of the white man 
has been wrung from a tyrannous 
ruling class by force, he therefore 
concludes with Oriental logic that 
all ruling classes are of necessity 
tyrannous, and ought to be destroyed, 
or, at any rate, ought to have “ rights” 


wrung from them. Exactly what 
those “‘ rights ”’ are he does not bother 
to define. 

On the other hand, this same 
educated ” Hindoo is not sufficiently 


6e 


Now, about the three chief elements 
that go to form the great college of 
sedition. Firstly, the English-speaking 
native, a class that is daily increasing 
in numbers and in truculence. These 
are scattered all over the country ; 
they business-manage and to a great 
extent entertain the second element, 
namely, the peripatetic agitators, who 
hold forth in the bazaars, market 
places, or wherever else they can, 
preaching rank, crude, undiluted 
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sedition. These agitators are to be 
counted in thousands. Some of them 
are supported upon money collected 
by menace. (Is this a foretaste of 
Free India ?) 

Their methods are interesting and 
ingenious; some, for instance, con- 
fine themselves entirely to the trains, 
travelling over the same. route week 
after week, preaching between stations 
in the long native carriages to ever- 
changing audiences of fifty or a 
hundred natives. 


the time and place. For instance 
they came down to the cotton mills 
at Tuticorin and harangued two 
thousand contented workers. 

“Why work such long hours for so 
low a wage? Demand at once double 
wages and four hours less work per 
day, and cease to work till you get it.” 

This was an entirely new view of 
the matter! Such visions had never 
occurred to these operatives. Their 
wages were double what their fathers 
ever earned, and were sufficient to 
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“ Why pay the tax?” 

That is the great theme; needless 
to say, no “pro” arguments .are 
adduced; the teaching is highly 
dogmatic, 

“ Why he subject in our millions to 
this handful of foreign opfressors, when 
we might, if we wished, sweep them 
into the sea?” 

That is an important corollary. Of 
course their indictments are suited to 


procure all the necessities of life and 
many things which they esteemed 
as luxuries. Moreover, there was a 
very gratifying system of commission 
in vogue as well. Nor had they con- 
sidered the hours long, since they 
were the usual hours, but if these 
clever, educated orators said it was so, 
so it must be. The orators said that 
in England such mill-workers worked 
only eight hours a day, and received 
O32 
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a very much higher wage, while he, 
the Indian, was working for eleven to 
twelve hours a day at less than half 
the wage. The agitator did not add 
that a single Lancashire man, working 
at high pressure for eight hours, pro- 
duced more than do two and a half 
Indians working with many pauses 
for a very nominal twelve hours! He 
did not mention that wages, calcu- 
lated per spindle instead of per head, 
came to much the same thing in 
Lancashire as in Tuticorin. He did 


a peaceful, busy, thriving, community. 
To-day, under identical conditions, it 
is a hive of discontent. Here are 
extracts from three Tuticorin letters ; 
the first is dated March 11th :— 


“ ... You remember the gentleman who 
was preaching on the beach when you were 
here; well, he has succeeded in fcausing a 
great deal of trouble. In the first place, he got 
all the mill workers to go on strike, although 
they had no grievances whatever. We have, how- 
ever, got them back now. He has also succeeded 
in making the whole town discontented and 
is now trying to get the bungalow servants to 
strike, and the sweepers have gone out to-day. 
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not enter into any disquisition upon 
the relative living costs in Lancashire 
and Tuticorin. 

Tuticorin was immediately out on 


strike. Two days later they were 
back at work again, thoroughly un- 
settled ; a week after that they were 
out on strike once more. This is the 
present state of affairs. The English 
authorities in London do not know 
what news to expect by the next 


post. Two months ago Tuticorin was 


We cannot blame the servants, as they have no 
option in the matter. They are simply crdered 
to strike, and if they don’t, so much the worse 
for them. . . . You said before you left that 
you would like to stay another month, but if 
you were here now, I think you would change 
your mind, as in its present ‘condition Tuticorin 
is not a pleasant place for ladies. Last Sunday 
night two ladies who live at the back of the 
bazaar had to be escorted home from church 
by the European Police Superintendent and six 
constables. ...” 


Extract from a later letter by the 
same hand, dated March 18th :— 
“, .. We have to report further trouble 
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with the workers. On the 12th inst. Chidam- 
baram Pillay and some of the other ‘ Swadeshis’ 
were arrested, and this was the cause of great 
trouble, both here and at Tinnevelly. The 
workers came in on the thirteenth morning, but 
lid no work; in fact, the inside of the mill was a 
egular pandemonium for the greater part of 
the morning, and at twelve o’clock they went 
out in a body. During that day the whole 
town was in an uproar, and at four o’clock in 
the afternoon it was intended to hold a meeting, 
which was undoubtedly nothing more than an 
excuse for banding together for an organised 
attack on the Europeans. The Assistant Col- 
lector here prohibited the meeting, which the 
crowd seemed determined to hold, the result 
being that the reserve police fired on them. 


about fifty men of the Carnatic Infantry arrived 
here, and for the present all is quiet, but it is 
said in the bazaar that they are only waiting 
for the dark nights to cause mischief—the present 
moonlight has been a godsend to us. Our fear 
is that, under cover of darkness some scoundrels 
may creep in and fire the mill, consequently we 
are all sleeping above the office to be on the spot 
in case of trouble. 

“Tam afraid that the present trouble is not a 
local one. There are rumours of trouble at 
Tanjore and Tenkasi, and from —'s letter 
he seems to think it requires onlv a spark to set 
them going in Madura. The cause of the trouble 
is undoubtedly the free hand given to these 
agitators, who are well backed up at home 
by men of the Keir Hardie stamp. It 
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According to reports there were thirty wounded, 
but there must be many more than that as 
the police fired about a dozen volleys. That 
night the Collector requested us all to remain at 
the Bank of Madras, armed in case of necessity. 
We have spent two nights there, and on Monday, 
when Chidambaram Pillay applied for bail, all 
the ladies were sent out to the Pearl Fishery 
launch Margarita, where they remained all that 
day and the same night, the fear being that if 
Chidambaram got bail, he would come here and 
cause trouble, and if it was refused there would 
be riots in the town. However, bail was refused 
and everything passed off quietly, but it is pretty 
certain that if we had not been prepared, there 
would have been trouble. On the 14th inst. 


appears that the men on the spot are afraid 
to act until serious damage is done, for fear of 
being censured by men like the above, who 
know nothing whatever of conditions ruling 
rs 

Extract from another letter of the 
same date :— 

“,.. The local police are useless and 
worse than useless, and practically do nothing 
to influence the situation, or if they do, it is 
not for good... .” 


Advanced Socialists in this country 
might, at first hearing, be tempted to 
feel a little sympathy for this agitator, 
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supposing that he has the welfare of 
the workers at heart. Nosuch thing ; 
the principles of Socialism are abso- 
lutely outside the Hindoo range of 
conceptions; they form a sort of 
fourth dimension to him. The basis 
of the Hindoo social system—if 
it may be called a system—is Caste. 
Caste is the most utterly ineradicable 
characteristic of Hindoo society. The 
agitator, like all other Hindoos (what- 
ever they may profess or call them- 
selves), is rooted and wrapped in 
caste. You may as well ask him to 
forsake the idea of eyesight as to 
forsake the idea of caste. Now 
Caste and Socialism are simply con- 
tradictory terms. The caste agitator 
despises the pariah from the bottom 
of his heart, he has the inherited 
contempt of thousands of years at 
his back; it is a fine old crusted 
contempt. To suggest that he had 
anything in common with a pariah 
would be to insult him. But he 
will condescend to harangue the low 
caste man and the pariah and disturb 
him ; for a purpose. His immediate 
business—the embittered “‘ educated ”’ 
man—is to make mischief all over 
the country, to create the maximum 
of strife and dissatisfaction the more 
effectually to worry the Government, 
against which he has this grudge. He 
has no scruples as to methods. The 
fact that he causes more suffering 
among the workers than he causes in 
Government circles is nothing to him. 
He is even willing to undergo much 
discomfort himself, for the ideas of 
martyrdom and the limelight are 
dear to him. As to the attractive 
cry, “India for the Indians,” which 
causes some of our great-hearted 
nationalists to wax sentimental in 
their sympathy; that, too, is a 
fallacy. 

India for which Indians ? 

Assuredly there would be a great 
deal of battle, murder and sudden 
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death (among other kinds of) before 
that little secondary point was set- 
tled—if, indeed, it were ever settled; 
for it may be observed (without wish- 
ing to appear race-proud or caste- 
bound) that there are other white 
nations less experienced in this sort 
of governing, which bear the reputa- 
tion of being even more grasping, un- 
sympathetic and generally oppressive 
than even the brutal, iron-handed 
British. 

One cannot help wondering whether 
Mr. Keir Hardie has ever been to the 
Zoological Gardens, and, if so, whether 
he has not been moved to righteous, 
and long-winded indignation at the 
sight of those cruel bars erected by 
tyrannous authority to separate the 
festive seal from his loving brother, 
the polar bear. 

Which is an allegory. 

All this, of course, is Greek to the 
discontented native. All he sees is 
that the British Government has 
“educated” him and has not found 
him a job. Therefore the British 
Government ought to be in the sea. 
But if he is short-sighted, what about 
the ninety-nine per cent.? All they 
know is that they have to pay a tax 
to some crazy energetic people who 
are obsessed by two inane ideas, 
firstly, that everything ought to be 
clean; seconaly, that one must not 
kill to any great extent. They, for 
their part, would rather not pay 
the tax, and they would rather not 
have these absurd notions forced so 
persistently upon them ; at the same 
time it is hardly worth while to dis- 
pute, for that inevitably brings 
trouble. Their position is one of mild 
irritation until the arrival of the 
“‘ educated ” agitator, who soon per- 
ceives exactly upon which strings to 
harp. 

Now in India, nothing is automatic. 
Everything depends upon native ser- 
vices. If the agitator can get the 
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domestic servants to strike, he renders 
the European absolutely helpless. If 
he can get the scavengers to strike for 
a few days (preferably in the hot 
weather), since there are no drains, 
he can create an epidemic. This dia- 
bolical scheme was very nearly suc- 
cessful at Tuticorin. The filth ac- 
cumulated in the streets for two days 
before hunger compelled the scaven- 
gers to return to work. 

The number and power of the 
agitators is increasing. 

The discontent among the populace 
is increasing. 


Here is another phase or variation 
upon the original theme :— 

“The British are tyrants and rob- 
bers, they compete unfairly and give 
native industry no chance.” 

That is the song of the native who 
has been broken in commerce. He 
is broken in commerce, not because 
the competition is unfair, but because 


he has not yet acquired business 


methods. When he is efficient he 
does not get broken; there are—in 
Bombay particularly—many well- 
established native business houses, 
Hindoo, Mohammedan and Parsee, 
who conduct their businesses most 
excellently and by means of an 
intellect, not by the exercise of a 
superficial imitative faculty, as do 
their more childish compatriots. 
Many of the native business schemes 
are perfectly wild. Take, for ex- 
ample, the founding of a native line 
of steamships to run between Colombo 
and Tuticorin. Shares were sub- 
scribed for—less or more under pres- 
sure—on the strength of an extra- 
ordinary prospectus, in which the 
promotors promised more than ten 
lacs profit per annum on a capital of 
five lacs ! 

Two old steamers were bought and 
started in competition with the exist- 
ing line already established under 
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European management. There was 
not enough freight to go round. 
Rates dropped. At once the cry was 
raised, “Unfair competition.” At the 
present moment one of the native 
steamers lies in Colombo Harbour 
broken down. The other still runs, 
spasmodically ; when she breaks down 
there will be more cries of “ Unfair 
competition,” a great deal of misery, 
and possibly further riots. 

The agitators know how to deal 
with these misfortunes. 

Another example of the business 
capacity of the agitator,and a good 
illustration of the length of his fore- 
sight, is to be found in his recent advice 
to the native cotton merchants (who 
collect and buy the raw material 
and sell it to the British merchants) 
to boycott the British buyers. 

There was nobody else to buy it! 

In Tuticorin there is—as in many 
other towns of that region—a yearly 
epidemic of cholera. The explanation 
is simplicity itself: the rains wash 
the year’s filth into the wells. Year 
after year the Europeans try to push 
through a scheme for the obtaining 
of a pure water supply. Year after 
year the scheme is frustrated by the 
predominating native element in 
council. That element is composed 
of “educated” men who are fully 
aware of the origin of these annual 
epidemics, but who object to the 
scheme on the score of expense. And 
yet every year in order to deal with 
the epidemic, they have to find pro- 
bably one quarter the sum that would 
provide them with pure water for 
ever. To say nothing of the death- 
roll. 

Is this criminal negligence or merely 
narrowness of outlook ? 

In connection with this year’s 
epidemic at Tuticorin the natives 
made an ominous innovation in the 
conduct of their funeral processions. 
Many of the corpses were carried, not 
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directly to the graveyard, or to the 
place of burning, but by along detour 
passing through the European quar- 
ter, for the sole purpose—as far as 
can be seen—of causing annoyance 
to the white residents. 

The third element in this yeast of 
disaffection is the Native Press. 
Translations of its absurdities have 
found their way from time to time 
into the funny columns of our papers, 
to be ignored or laughed at. But 
when one takes into consideration 
the extraordinary simplicity of 
illiterate India and the utter un- 
scrupulousness of the Native Press, 
one’s mirth tends to congeal. The 
confidence of illiterate folk in print 
is a standing joke even among our- 
selves. The implicit confidence of 
illiterate India in its Press is almost 
incredible. 

The ninety-nine per cent. congre- 
gate in the bazaars, and there 
newspapers are read 
to them. And the trouble is that 
throughout India these papers are 
believed, not as we believe our papers, 
but as a child believes its parents. 

The astute Government, bound not 
to be caught napping a second time 
(and so be called stupid by the next 
generation of board-school children), 
allows this appalling campaign of 
sedition to go on with the publicity 
of an electoral campaign in England, 
totally ignoring the psychology of the 
people, their temperament, their out- 
look, their limited knowledge, and 
their utter lack of means to detect 
their present cozening by _ these 
agitators ; oblivious of that religious 
hair-trigger which, on the slightest 
jar, may bring the spark to the 
powder, which, instead of becoming 
less and less explosive under the 
kindly influence of a supreme, tactful, 
sympathetic, and above all, non- 
religious authority (the only com- 
bination which could for a moment 
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keep that heterogeneous country in 
a state of peace), is becoming daily 
more and more sensitive in response 
to the persistent and understanding 
manipulation of a lying Press, lying 
agitators, and lying Vakils. 

The great College of Sedition, being 
a native institution, understands this 
material in a sense that we cannot 
hope to understand it. But we know 
what is good for people in their con- 
dition. We have obtained this know- 
ledge by an experience which is 
longer, more . studied, and more 
sympathetic than is the experience 
of any other “ruling” nation of the 
present age. We know what is good 
for them better than does the shallow, 
short-sighted and totally inexperi- 
enced native element, whose “ edu- 
cated” babblings excite so much 
irresponsible sympathy at home. 

If the British were away, who 
would carry on the fight against 
disease ? Who would gather _ to- 
gether the millions of rupees necessary 
for relief in famine time ? Who, even 
if money were forthcoming, could be 
found, among these helpless children, 
capable to organise the distribution 
of it ? 

We are assuming, of course, that 
the different races are not at each 
other’s throats, and that a certain 
other power is callous enough to stand 
unmoved at the sight of such help- 
lessness. 

The present occupation of India is 
the most beneficent occupation in 
history. India without the British 
Raj would, in six months, be ablaze 
from end to end with civil war. 

It is a noble thing to lay down 
one’s life for one’s country, or for 
somebody else’s country, but it is a 
poor blunder, however pure one’s 
principles, to lay down the life ot 
one’s race in order to ensure thx 
extermination by rapine and diseas: 
of a thriving subject people. Mr. 
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Keir Hardie, however, is far too busy 
to give any of his valuable attention 
to the effect upon the world’s politics 
of a driving out of the British from 
India. Perhaps it was wrong of us 
in the first place to occupy India. 
Perhaps, according to abstract philo- 
ophy, it is wrong of us to hold the 
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selfish, as Mr. Keir Hardie states, but 
the fact remains that whatever we 
have made out of it, native India has 
made a great deal more. The country 
that we found impoverished by con- 
tinual war and ravaged by disease 
would be enjoying at the present 
moment a state of well-being and 
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country now, but however wrong that 
may be, it would be a thousand times 
more wrong to abandon the people, 
at this juncture, to their own in- 
competence. We have at least 
brought them to a state of peace. 
The motive may have been entirely 


prosperity, the like of which has never 
been approached in the whole of its 
history—were it not for this seaition. 
Are we to hold India ? 
If so, there is but one way to do it, 
and that is by the fear of the sword. 
India is no place for idle, ignorant 
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sentiment, where every native, once 
imbued with the idea that he is a 
little despot all by himself (his in- 
terpretation of Keir Hardie doctrine), 
is a potential madman. 

Time was when we knew how to 
deal with agitators. The “ accident ”’ 
will not this time be a matter of a 
few thousand troops, but of an over- 
whelming, unreasoning multitude, 
organised by fanatics who have one 
thing in view, namely, the overthrow of 
the British Raj, and who are equipped 
with just that little learning which 
is the most dangerous thing on earth. 

What will happen to India, after 
the catastrophe, is apparently no 
concern of these short-sighted men, 
nor will it be of any great account to 
us—in our mourning 


The silence which has _ prevailed 
hitherto throughout the British Press 
and in high quarters, where the facts 
must be known, is inexplicable. 

The Indian Press is full of it. 

Here is a leading article from the 
Madras Times dated March 15th, 


1908 :—- 
TROUBLE AHEAD. 

A year ago, commenting. on an article. in 
the National Review, written by the Aga 
Khan, we tried to make our English readers 
realise the dangers which are beginning to hem 
them in on every side, and which, unless a 
catastrophe is to befall us in comparison with 
which the Mutiny would be a trifle, must be 
fearlessly faced by a resolute Government. 
For the Aga Khan told his readers that dis- 
affection had been so persistently and assidu- 
ously fomented among the different races and 
classes of India, that Sikh, Rajput, and Ghoorka 
would soon think as Bengalee or Mahratta. A 
year has passed and nothing in the way of 
prevention of this undercurrent of seditious 
propaganda has been attempted. ‘The preach- 
ing of rebellion against English authority con- 
tinues unchecked and is beginning to bear its 
evil fruit. Tuticorin and Tinnevelly have 
during the last few days been the scenes of wild 
disorder and riot uncontrolled, and the only 
reflection that forces itself on one’s mind is 
that this state of affairs is natural, and one 
might almost add inevitable. For years past 
journalists have declaimed and orators have 
spouted sedition. The lowest ranks of a 
credulous mob have been stuffed full of mis- 
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chievous lies, and the vernacular Press has 
disseminated far and wide the doctrine of 
race hatred. The leader of the movement, the 
man who is glorified by thousands of his foolish 
countrymen, not only students, as it is the 
complacent fashion to say, but grown men and 
Government servants to boot, openly avows 
that the aim and object of his political propa- 
ganda is to drive the English into the sea 
even though their mild, but unsympathetic 
rule is to be replaced by a fierce dictator from 
Afghanistan. 

The Government looks on in_ hopeless 
paralysis. It. says in effect “ this is all very 
deplorable, but what can we do.”’ 

From the Viceroy to the newly 
joined Assistant Collector they are all afraid 
of being broken if they act. A notable instance 
of the strong man resisting this sea of weakness 
was the case of Sir Bamfylde Fuller, and he 
went under. His Viceroy basely deserted him 
and let him go down before the outcry of injured 
Indian feeling. Platitudes about constitutional 
reform and complacent surrender to agitation 
are all the order of the day, and the man oi 
action, the man who makes the Empire, the 
man who is willing to defend it with his life, 
is not wanted. He is out of fashion. Our 
guiding motto now is “ let us drift where we 
may. We will use no force to maintain our 
position.” Such is the state of coma into 
which our rulers have sunk, and we fear that 
it will require some rude shock to awaken the 
nation to the realities of the situation. At any 
rate, we Englishmen in India see clearly into 
what perils the Government is allowing us to 
drift, and already there is a feeling of insecurity 
for life and property. That the mob is not yet 
thoroughly worked up by the conspirators to 
the pitch of massacre was amply shown 
yesterday, for they were in possession of Tinne- 
velly town, and had they marched on Palam- 
cottah and the European quarter with murder- 
ous intent many lives must have been lost. 
But this escape is not because of the modera- 
tion of the agitators’ speeches, nor is it in 
keeping with their tone, We are assured 
that one speaker publicly justified the shooting 
of the Magistrate at Dacca, because India was 
for Indians and not for foreigners, and on 
another occasion said that revolutions had 
brought good to Russia and always brought 
good to the world at large, and then, after 
inciting the workmen to strike and do damage 
to the foreign capitalists, he continued :— 
‘Without bloodshed nothing can be accom- 
plished.” And yet the police stand by and 
shut their ears. It is easy to stamp 
out a fire in its beginnings, but when 
once it has spread it must reach its climax and 
burn down again before it can be effectually 
trodden out. This seems to be the present 
state of India. The whole country has been 
strewn with combustibles and mines by the 
vernacular Press and by agitators, and here 
and there it has caught fire and has flickered 
up and been extinguished, for the day of a 
general rising has not yet come. How long will 
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the Government remain inactive and do 
nothing towards checking the work of the 
incendiaries? Their only{ ‘aim is_ the 
complete expulsion of the English. There is 
no doubt of this, and the Government and the 
people at home and the moderate Indian re- 
formers are the only people who are wilfully 
blind to the danger that is brewing. Preventive 
measures must be taken and the first and most 
obvious step is again to bring in Lord Lytton’s 
Press Act. The agitators must be laid by the 


heels. Instead of exciting opposition, except 
on the platform and in the Hindu Press, we 
believe that a sigh of relief would go up from 
all law-abiding and peace-loving Indians, for 
as the recent Hindu deputation to the Viceroy 
has shown, there is a strong feeling of loyalty 
stili extant. The hand must be put back on 
the dial of progress, for India is not peopled 
with civilized races, though she may have put 
forth an efflorescence of learning and pseudo- 
political enlightenment. 





TUTICORIN FROM THE SEA, SHOWING CORAL MILLS WHERE THE STRIKE TOOK PLACE, 


IN THE TOWN 


By Lucy NICHOLSON 


There’s a spirit that is calling me ; is calling me away 

To the long white Road, in the freshening break of day, 

It clamours at my heartstrings here in the dusty town ; 

I must rise— must rise to follow it, and lay my labour down! 


I hear it when the grey Spring dusk is failing on the Street— 
It rises—still insistent—o’er the clangour of men's feet ! 





It calls me—how it calls me!—to the moorlands bare and brown, 
And how can I choose but follow it, and leave the teeming Town ? 


Ah me! to feel the tang of the night-wind on my face! 

To watch across the moonlit Road, the black Tree-shadows chase ! 
To hear the breakers crashing on the wide deserted Shore, 

And to know that I have left the Town behind me evermore! 
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O cease your clamorous calling —for your voice | must not heed, 

Tho’ all my blood is rioting, and wild with the Spring need! — 

O hush your ceaseless pleading—for there's work that must be 
done ! 

And I cannot—cannot come with you into the Wind and Sun ! 
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MARJORIE’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


By IRENE DAVISON 


Illustrated by Hilda Hardy 


ARJORIE is awfully unlucky 
M about her birthday month, 
which seems a pity, since 

she’s our eldest, and ought 

to have had first choice. The rest of 
us are much more fortunate : Donald’s 
birthday is in July, Jean’s and mine 
in June, and Dorothy’s in August, 
which are all sensible months, when 
you can have picnics, or haymaking 
parties, or blackberrying expeditions 
to celebrate the happy event. But 
Marjorie has her birthday in March, 
when everyone knows it is too cold 
to do anything decent out of doors, 
and not really wintery enough to 


make it scrumptious to sit round a 
big wood fire, as it would be in 
November or December. In those 
months, or even in January, we 
might have had sliding, or toboggan- 
ing, or snowballing, which would have 
been an interesting way of keeping a 
birthday, but instead of that Marjorie 
has the ill-luck to belong to the 
stupidest month of the year. 
However, “* what is, is,” as Donald 
quoted, when the Committee (which 
means all of us except Marjorie) was 
talking about ways and means of 
doing something to make March the 
fifteenth different from every other 
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dav. Donald is very clever; he 
takes after father, who is a great 
author, and he reads heaps of the 
books in the study, so he always has 
a quotation ready to meet an emerg- 
ency. 

Jean didn’t think much of this 
special quotation. 

‘‘T don’t believe anyone ever wrote 
such a silly sentence,” she retorted. 
“Of course, what ts couldn’t be 
anything else.” 

“Well, isn’t that just what it 
says?’ demanded Donald. “ And if 
you like to read the pater’s poetry 
books, you can find it for your- 
self.” 

But here I thought it was time to 
separate the combatants. Donald 
gets rather heated when he argues, as 
a rule. 

‘If you two quarrel,’ I reminded 
them, ‘* Marjorie will hear, and 
wonder what we are talking about. 
Anyhow, we know Marjorie’s birth- 
day is, and as we can’t put it off, 
we must make the best of it. 
Haven’t any of you thought of a 
plaa ?” 

Dorothy held up her hand, and the 
Chairman nodded. which meant that 
she might speak. 

‘“*I know what ——” she began. 

“Order, order,” interrupted the 
Chairman severely. 

‘* Bother, I forgot! Mr. Chairman, 
then—I know what Margie would 
like.” 

Our dignified chairman frowned. 

“Did you ask her ?” 

“* No, of course not,” said Dorothy. 
“I only asked which of all her birf- 
days she liked best, an’ she said when 
she was twelve, an’ had a party. So 
I ’xpect she’d like a party again.” 

‘** But that was before mother died, 
and before we lived in the country. 
There isn’t anyone here to make a 
party with. The only person who ever 
comes to the Cottage is Hester, and 


I don’t think Marjorie would care to 
have her.” 

Perhaps I had better mention here 
that Hester is the village girl who 
comes to light the fires in the morning 
and do some of the rough work. Mar- 
jorie does all the rest, because after 
mother died, the pater lost all his 
money, and although he is a great 
writer now, I don’t think there can 
be many great readers, because so 
few of the pater’s books are sold. 
That’s why we can’t afford to keep 
even one proper servant. Marjorie’s 
a brick, and we’re awfully fond of her, 
though we like her best when she isn’t 
grown-up. Sometimes she forgets she 
is our eldest, and ought to set usa 
good example, and then we have the 
most ripping games together. I 
believe she likes to forget, too. She 
always thinks of something nice for us 
to do on our birthdays, and that’s 
why we wanted to celebrate her fif- 
teenth birthday in some jolly way, but, 
as I’ve told you before, it came in the 
stupidest month of the year, when 
there didn’t seem anything at all going 
on. 

We all agreed that Hester wouldn’t 
make a party, so we gave up that 
idea, and after this the Committee 
sat in gloomy and silent meditation, 
for we had been obliged to treat every 
suggestion with the same cold wateri- 
ness. At last our chairman suggested 
sadly that the Committee had better 
dissolve and get to-morrow’s firewood 
chopped, or else Marjorie would want 
to know what we had been doing all 
the time. (We generally hold our 
meetings in the woodshed, because 
we can’t be overheard there, unless 
we make a great noise.) Jean came 
to the rescue, however, in time to 
prevent this ignominious catastrophe. 

Jean is our practical one, and is 
first-rate at getting us out of scrapes. 

** Mr. Chairman, we’ve thought of 
heaps of things we can’t do, so now 
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let’s 
can.” 

“But there isn’t anything,” I 
objected. Jean didn’t listen, though. 


She never does pay any attention to 


me. 

“Don’t you remember Marjorie 
telling us a tale called ‘The 
Brownies’ ? ” 

“* Where the tailor’s little boys got 
up early, an’ did all the work, an’ 


| | 
| 


think about something we 


THE IDLER 


sounded as though it would be great 
fun creeping about downstairs before 
the pater or Marjorie were awake, 
and so when the Chairman put the 
question to the vote, the ayes had it 
to a man. 

We were awfully afraid we shouldn’t 
wake up early enough on the fifteenth, 
because we generally sleep till Mar- 
jorie comes. to tell us it’s time for 
our cold baths. However, at last 


“ WHEN DONALD AND I SWEPT THE ROOM, THE DUST SETTLED OVER EVERYTHING AGAIN.” 


p’etended they were brownies ? ” 
asked Dorothy, eagerly. 

““Yes, that’s the story,” said Jean. 
“Well, couldn’t we do that for 
Marjorie? We could get up ever so 
early, and have breakfast ready for 
her, and make our own beds, and dust, 
and all that, so’s Marjorie could have 
a real nice holiday. It would be a 
treat for her, in a way, wouldn’t it ? ” 

We rather liked Jean’s idea; it 


Donald and I thought of a plan, and 
we each tied one end of a long string 
to our wrists when we went to bed, 
so that when either of us moved, the 
string would jerk the other’s hand. 

I can tell you it was jolly effective, 
but I couldn’t make out why Donald 
slept so soundly, while I seemed to 
be jerked awake every few minutes. 
I found out in the morning that 
Donald had basely slipped his string 
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bracelet off, and put it over the 
bedpost knob, so of course he wasn’t 
disturbed, however much I tugged 
the string. I don’t call a thing like 
that cricket, and I soon woke Donald 
up to tell him what I thought of his 
meanness. But I woke Jean up at 
the same time and she came running 
in from her room, which is next to 
ours, to remind us about being quiet. 

Getting bathed in the dark is always 
rather a splashy business ; it doesn’t 
seem possible to keep quiet, and I 
expect the pater heard us, though we 
tried very hard not to make a noise. 
Things would probably have been all 
right, though, if Donald hadn’t been 
in such a hurry to get down first. As 
it was, he tried to push past me, and 
knocked my boots out of my hand. 
They are big, nailed ones, and I 
daren’t put them on upstairs because 
they make such a clatter when I walk. 
When they dropped now, they went 
down the stairs, bumpety-bump on 
every single step all the way to the 
bottom, and I think you’d better 
try to do it yourself to understand 
what a row there was. Of course the 
pater couldn’t help hearing that, and 
he came out to see what was the 
matter. 

“Good gracious, children, why can’t 
you stay in bed till you are called?” 
he said, rather crossly. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know it’s only five o’clock? Get 
back to bed at once, and don’t let 
me heat another sound till half-past 
seven !”” 

So we had to go back: the pater 
always means what he says* when 
he’s angry. * 

“The best laid schemes of mice 
and men gang aftly,”’ quoted Donald, 
gloomily,» and we were too much 
depressed to make any remarks about 
the word “ aftly,” though it sounded 
rather funny. We hunched ourselves 
on Donald’s bed, like the pictures 
you see of Indians sitting round their 


wigwams. At any rate, we wouldn’t 
have the bother of dressing again. 
It was horribly dark and cold, but by 
pinching each other every now and 
then we managed to keep awake, until 
the daylight began to straggle in, and 
then we could just see well enough to 
talk in deaf-and-dumb language. We 
daren’t even whisper, for fear the 
pater should hear, but we could make 
ourselves fairly understandable with 
our fingers. 

“We can help all rest of the 
day,” spelled out Jean, with great 
pains. 

“ce How ? 99 
know. 

** Dust —sweep—wash-up,’ 
fingers answered at once. 

‘** No fun now—too late,” objected 
Donald. 

“Your fault!” Jean’s fingers 
moved very quickly, and would prob- 
ably have spelt something more, only 
she had to use her hands to ward off 
the pillow Donald threw across. It 
missed her, though, and fell on the 
floor, and by unusual luck, didn’t 
knock anything over. Still, it was 
a narrow squeak, and after that 
Dorothy and I sat in the middle, to 
prevent the other two from saying 
anything more to each other. 

We heard the church clock strike 
half-past six and we all sighed, because 
that meant there was still another 
whole hour’s dreadful silence. We 
pulled the blankets up round us, for it 
was very cold sitting there, and settled 
ourselves as cosily as we could to wait 
for half-past seven to strike. Then, all 
of a sudden, we heard the breakfast- 
bell, and found we’d fallen asleep, and 
that Marjorie had got the breakfast 
ready by herself, after all. By the 
time we had brushed our hair, and 
turned back the bedclothes, we were 
late for the meal, but when we’d 
finished hugging Marjorie, and wish- 
ing her many happy returns of the 
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day, she forgot to say anything 
scolding. 

Jean had made up her mind to help 
Marjorie all day, and the rest of us 
decided we would do the same, and 
directly after breakfast we began. 
Marjorie said she wasn’t going to do 
more than she could help; she had 
been working extra hard all the week 
before on purpose. The pater had 
given her two books, that used to 
belong to mother, for her birthday. 
They had awfully jolly covers, but 
inside they were very stupid, all about 
French history; 
but Marjorie 
liked them. 
She doesn’t 
mind history a 
bit, and some- 
times finds ever 
such _interest- 
ing stories from 
it, that she 
tells us after- 
wards. We can 
never find them 
ourselves, 
though, and 
they don’t 
seem to come 
into our history 
lessons. Well, 
as I was about 
to remark, 
Marjorie want- 
ed to have a 
nice long read at her new books, and 
so she let us help her when we 
offered. 

That is to say, she said we might 
help her. Jean got on fairly well with 
the dusting, and only broke one vase, 
but when Donald and I swept the 
room afterwards the dust settled all 
over everything again. My word, 
that room was dusty ! You see, there 
were heaps of little odd bits of stuff 
that wouldn’t sweep off the carpet, so 
we pushed the table to one side, and 
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tried shaking them out. The carpet 
was heavy, and no mistake, but we 
managed to move the worst of the 
dust, and I don’t think there was a 
single crumb or speck anywhere on 
the floor, except perhaps just in the 
corners, when we had finished. 
Jean declares she saw Marjorie go 
into that room with a duster when 
we'd done, but as it had already been 
dusted once, there couldn’t have been 
any need for Marjorie to do it over 
again. The sweeping took longerthan 
we expected, so it was nearly dinner 
time when we 
put the brooms 
away, but we 
felt we had 
done a_ good 
morning’s 
work. And 
yet Marjorie 
says sometimes 
boys aren’t any 
good in a 
house ! 

When din- 
ner was over 
we begged 
Marjorie to let 
us do every- 
thing else, and 
at last she said 
yes, and went 

‘ off to enjoy her 





= - books, while we 
“*T DON’T WANT ANY MORE OF THIS SORT OF HELP.’ ” 


shut ourselves 


up in the kitchen. 
We let Jean do the washing up, 
because her sleeves turned up the 


easiest. She made an awful splash 
about it, but when she had still got 
all the pudding plates to do, she 
stopped. 

** You can finish, boys,”’ she said. 
** T’ve thought of something else. I’m 
going to make some of those little 
jam puffs Marjorie likes. I’ve seen 
her make them ever so many times, 
and it’s as easy as easy.” 


’ 
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Donald didn’t like washing up at 
all; he said the water ran up his 
sleeve; and he decided to leave the 
plates to soak a bit. They were rather 
greasy, anyhow, because we’d: had 
plum duff for dinner, and I daresay 
you know how that sticks when it’s 
cold. And just then Jean told us to 
fetch in some more wood, to make the 
fire burn, so we left the washing- 
up for a bit. 

It took longer than we expected to 
get all the pastry things together, 
because Marjorie will put everything 
away in jars andtins. It is a bother 
to taste things to make sure whether 
they are salt, or sugar, or baking 
powder, before you use them. Still, 
at last we managed to find what was 
wanted, and Jean stirred the flour and 
butter and the rest together. The 
paste seemed rather difficult to roll 
out, but by beating it well with the 
rolling - pin, Jean made it thin 
enough. 

‘* Get down the jam, please, Donald 
-the strawberry. It’s on the top 
shelf, and I can’t reach.” 

It was hard work even for Donald to 
stretch that far, but he managed it 
by standing on a biscuit-tin, placed 
upside-down on a chair. But the 
biscuit-tin must have been a very 
poor one, because it squashed in just 
as Donald had taken hold of the jar, 
and as he wasn’t prepared for such a 
mean trick, he overbalanced at 
once. There was a_ tremendous 
crash, and as he fell he dragged 
the flour jar with him, and 
that made a cloud of whiteness, 
so thick that we couldn’t see 
properly what had happened. But 
presently we saw that Donald was 
sitting on the floor, rubbing the back 
of his head, and looking round him 
it the mess of strawberry jam, and 
flour, and broken glass, to say nothing 
of the water dripping from the table, 
because the jug of water Jean had been 


using was knocked over in the general 
confusion. 

We hadn’t time to do anything 
before Marjorie came in. — 

** Whatever have you been up to, 
children ?”’ she exclaimed, looking 
rather frightened. ‘Are you hurt, 
Donald ? ” 

Donald shook his head, and got up, 
trying to wipe the jam off his coat 
with his handkerchief. 

Marjorie looked rather relieved, but 
now that she wasn’t worrying, it left 
room for her to be cross. 

“* Oh, dear, why couldn’t you have 
kept out of mischief just for to-day ? ” 
she cried. “ Now, get your hats and 
go out, all of you, and let me get this 
muddle cleared up.” 

She turned up her sleeves, and took 
out her big apron, and put it on. 

‘“*Mayn’t we help——” began 
Jean, but Marjorie only frowned. 

“Oh, do get out of the way, chil- 
dren,” she said. “‘I don’t want any 
more of this sort of help,” and she 


shut the door behind us with a bang, | 


which she only does when we’ve been 
very tiresome. 

We filed out to the woodshed very 
sadly, too depressed even to think of 
our hats or coats. It Was bad enough 
on an ordinary day to make Marjorie 
cross, but on her birthday, when we 
had meant her to have such a good 
time, it seemed too terrible to con- 
template. Jean blubbed a little, and 
Dorothy howled outright, and Donald 
and I kicked our heels against the 
wood pile in deep despair, until I 
suddenly discovered I was nursing 
the top half of the broken jam pot all 
the time, and I giggled. 

“TI can’t see anything funny!” 
growled Donald, but when I showed 
him the sticky jampot he jumped up. 

** Let’s go and smash the wretched 
thing to pieces,’”’ he said, and as we 
all thought it would make us feel 
better, we followed him through the 
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“* pO YOU THINK THEY WOULD COME TO A BIRTHDAY PARTY ?’” 


garden gate, into the lane that runs 
beside the garden. We stuck the 
broken glass in the middle of the road, 
and flung stones at it until there 
wasn’t a piecedeft big enough to break 
again, and after that our gloom didn’t 
feel so gloomy. I expect you’ve 
noticed that it is never quite so black 
when one gets to the talking stage. 
We have also found out that when 
things seem so bad that nothing worse 
can happen, something exciting turns 
up. It was so in this case. We had 
just made up our minds to go indoors 
and beg Marjorie’s pardon, and offer 
to go to bed for the rest of the day, 
which is about the very dullest and 
dreariest happening there could be, 
when suddenly we heard a tremendous 
bang at the other side of the 
wall. 

We rushed back to the gate and 
opened it. Outside was a big motor 
car, standing still, and two men with 


big coats like bears were walking 
round it. 

“It’s punctured, sure enough,” we 
heard one of them say, and the other 
looked as unhappy as we had just been 
feeling. He went to the front of the 
car, and talked to the lady who was 
sitting there, and we heard a voice 
answer : 

** Oh, dear, how unfortunate ; it’s 
so terribly cold this afternoon. We 
shall freeze if we have to wait here 
in this bitter wind while the tyre is 
being mended.” 

Another furry person— quite a 
small one—jumped up then, and we 
guessed from the voice it must be a 
little girl, though we couldn’t catch 
what she said. 

The big man looked round, and 
when he caught sight of us, he came 
across. 

“Can you tell me, youngsters, 
whether there is an hotel anywhere 
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near here, where my wife and little 
girl could get some tea? Our tyre 
is punctured, and will take some 
time to mend, I’m afraid.” 

‘‘There’s only the began 
Donald, but Jean interrupted him 
very quickly. 

“Oh, do you think they would 
come to a birthday party?” she 
cried eagerly. “‘ At least, there isn’t a 
party yet, but there would be if they 
came.” 

The man looked very bewildered, 
but Jean had darted across to the 
car, and was talking away to the lady 
and little girl. We stayed at the gate, 
lost in admiration at her resourceful- 
ness, and seeing gleams of hope to 
brighten this disastrous day. Then 
presently we saw the lady get down, 
and the little girl, who was about 
Jean’s size when she took her fur coat 
off. Jean led them straight into 
the house, and we listened as she told 
all about our plan and its dreadful 
failure, and how it might make up a 
bit if there was a party after all. The 
lady was ever so kind, and promised 
to do all she could to make us a party, 
and she kept her word like a brick. 
She seemed to like Marjorie as soon 
as ever she saw her, and yet, although 
she laughed and was as cheerful as 
possible, it looked just as though she 
wanted to cry sometimes, when Mar- 
jorie was telling her things about 
housekeeping, but the others say that’s 
just my imagination. She seemed to 
think, as we all do, that Marjorie 
was very clever, and made her get 
quite pink with pleasure by saying so. 
Marjorie had tea all ready, and had 
baked a lot of little scones, because 
she thought it a pity to waste the 


9 





hot oven Jean had made, and there 
was some buttered toast aswell. I 
ran out and fetched in the motor car 
gentleman, and the pater and he 
talked and talked, and enjoyed them- 
selves as much as the rest of.us. 

But the motor car lady wouldn’t 
go even when the wheel was mended, 
until we had played games, and had a 
glorious time, just as we used to with 
mother. Marjorie quite forgot she 
was grown-up, and played games as 
rompingly as Jean and Dorothy, and 
when at last our visitors went away, 
she declared this was the happiest 
birthday she had had for ever so 
long, which filled the Committee 
with joy, and made them feel better 
about their dreadful deed in the after- 
noon. 

We had all been so excited that it 
was not till we were in bed that a 
sudden uncomfortable thought came 
to Donald. 

**T say, Alan, I believe it was that 


‘ glass we broke in the road punctured 


1? 


the motor car tyre 

“* Good,” I said. “‘ Then we did get 
Marjorie a treat, after all.” 

** Yes, but what about the motor 
car ?”’ asked Donald. ‘“ We'll have to 
own up about that.” 

But I was too sleepy to bother. 

** All right, we'll confess if we ever 
see them again,” I said. 

And so now we are looking out for 
a big green car with red stripes, and 
if it should come to the Cottage again, 
as we hope it will, we are going to own 
up to our unintentional wickedness. 
In the meantime, as Donald says, 
the event proved that what is bad 
for the goose is sometimes good for 
the gander. 
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WHILE WE MAY 


By GEORGE KLINGLE 


The hands are such dear hands; 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, , 

With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times; they do 

So very many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 

We well may bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips 

That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake, 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find. 

We see them; for not blind 

Is love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remembering them some by and by, 
They will not be 

Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things—yes, hours; 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 

May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient; for we know 

There’s such a little way to go. 
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THE DANGERS OF THE DEEP 


By ROBERT BARR 


Oh, Pilot, ’tis a fearful night, 
There’s danger on the deep; 

I come to pace the deck with thee, 
I do not dare to sleep. 


OREU DA! I use this phrase 
B with confidence, and do not 
attach to it the impertinent 
inquiry : Have you used any 
particular brand of soap? Boreu da is 
Welsh for ‘ Good-morning,”’ and as I 
am residing for the moment in Wales 
you must excuse me if I drop into 
the vocabulary of that strange and 
foreign country, so I take a pad of 
papyr ysgrifenu—I beg pardon; I 
mean writing paper, in your language 
—and so will proceed to set down my 
thrilling adventures in this land of 
the mountains. There is no Welsh 


word for pen and no Welsh word for 
ink, because the Welsh depend on 
eloquence rather than orthography. 
Every man in Wales is an orator more 
or less, and every man in Wales is a 
singer less or more. 

Also these mountaineers were 
fighters from way back, as the saying 
is. They have always delighted in 
gore and slaughter, and raising ruc- 
tions generally. Their happiness in 
being killed was only exceeded by 
their joy in killing. The country is 
now reasonably safe for a civilised 
person to travel through, because the 
police have prohibited war; but 
Wales, in revenge, has delivered one 
final shattering blow at all that is 
good and true and beautiful by 
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THE “ MAURETANIA"™ AT LLANGOLLEN. CAPTAIN JONES TO THE RIGHT, AND THE GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
WITH HIS TRUMPET TO THE LEFT, 


producing Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., 
whom it has made a ruler and law- 
giver Over us. 

No literary effort has ever summed 
up the turbulent character of the 
Welsh so humorously and effectively 
as the poem which Thomas Love 
Peacock wrote some time in the early 
part of last century. Peacock was 
not a Welshman, but he married a 
lady of Carnarvonshire, and this is 
the way he wrote about her land :— 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 

To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition, 

We met a host and quelled it; 
We forced a strong position, 

And killed the man who held it. 
On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing 
We made a mighty sally 

To furnish our carousing. 


Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 
We met them, and o’erthrew them. 


They struggled hard to beat us, 
But we conquered them and slew them. 


As we drove our prize at leisure 

The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 


He fled to his hall pillars; 
And ere our force we led off, 
Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


We there, in strife bewildering, 
Spilt blood enough to swim in. 

We orphaned many children, 
And widowed many women. 


The eagles and the ravens 

We glutted with our foemen: 
The heroes and the cravens, 

The spearmen and the bowmen. 


We brought away from battle— 

And much their land bemoaned them— 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them. 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us ; 


His wine and beasts suppiied our feasts, 
And his overthrow our chorus. 


The visitor from the east, entering 
Llangollen for the first time, must be 
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THE DEE RAPIDS STONE BRIDGE, TAKEN FROM THE CHAIN BRIDGE, 


struck by the beauty of the place if 
he has any eye at all for the _pic- 
turesque. 


Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his wanderings may have been 


will rarely have seen a more en- 
trancing sight than that which greets 
him when he climbs the steps at the 
railway station to reach the foot- 
bridge which crosses the line. A 
railway station is usually a most 
commonplace structure among the 
most commonplace surroundings, but 
this one literally hangs over the 
torrent which flecks with white foam 
the black rocks, and dashes and 
smashes and crashes among the boul- 
ders in a manner that would have 
delighted the heart of Southey, or any 
other lover of waterfalls. 

But it is not of this pretty tawn, 
nor of the charming river Dee, which 
gallops through it in a series of rapids, 
or lingers under its walls in one deep 
pool after another, that I set out to 


write, but of the dangers and excite- 
ments of navigation. At first sight a 
stranger might suppose that Llan- 
gollen and navigation had nothing to 
do with each other, for even the birch- 
bark canoe of a Red Indian would 
find some difficulty in coming scath- 
less down the turbulent current of 
the Dee. If, however, the visitor to 
Llangollen is so dodderingly addicted 
to the boating habit that he cannot do 
without it, he may sing with the 
Psalmist— 
I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence does come mine aid. 

As he stands on the old bridge, 
built centuries ago by ecclesiastical 
people, and lifts his eyes to the hills of 
the north, he will see high above the 
roofs of the houses, in huge black 
letters, the sign “‘ Boats to Let.” At 
first sight it seems as if this must be a 
mistake or a joke: the Dee could 
never have risen that high, and carried 
the signboard up with it, for if such a 
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THE VIADUCT IN THE DISTANCF, 


freshet had occurred, Llangollen and 
all other towns in that valley would 
have been destroyed like the cities 


that existed before the Flood. I 
ascended the winding hill road to in- 
vestigate, and at the top came upon 
a placid canal of lovely transparent 
water. Llangollen is the only mari- 
time town I ever visited where you 
go upstairs to get a boat. 

Not only were there rowboats and 
skifis to let by the hour, but here, 
alongside a real stone quay, as solid 
as the landing stage at Southampton, 
were crafts unlike anything else on 
the face of the waters, which de- 
parted on marine voyages at specified 
hours of the day, making, in the 
westward direction, twelve round 
trips between daylight and dark. I 
now began to understand that Llan- 
gollen and Liverpool had other points 
in common beside the initial letter. 
Each was a port in its own way, and 
Llangollen much the more attractive 
of the two, although the leviathans 


at that moment moored against the 
stone wharf were admittedly smaller 
than the Lusitania and Mauretania 
of Liverpool. But then, to even 
matters up, the fare on the Welsh 
boats was cheaper than even the 
steerage passage money on the Eng- 
lish ships. Single fare, from Llan- 
gollen to the wild west, is threepence, 
but if you take a return ticket they 
will make a concession and let you 
have it for sixpence. 

Like the Liverpool liners, these 
marine monsters at Llangollen possess 
agents who are on the sharp look-out 
for business. Seeing me _ standing 
there dazed with the magnificence of 
the prospect before me, filled with 
wonder at the ingenuity of man in 
the construction of such water-going 
craft, one of the agents approached 
me and slipped into my hand a 
printed circular giving particulars 
of the circular tour. It was deco- 
rated by a very badly printed block of 
the owner of the flotilla, the Cunard 
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- CANAL AND BRIDGE EAST OF LLANGOLLEN, 


shoe Falls at Niagara, and did Captain 


or the Ismay of Llangollen, who 
carries the weird and romantic name 
of Jones, a title often met with in 
Wales. A friend of mine, and also of 
Captain Jones, photographed him 
alongside his own cottage, and kindly 
gave me permission to reproduce the 
picture in the IDLER, where I hope it 
will appear to better advantage than 
on Captain Jones’s’ circular. The 
agent need not have wasted a circular 
on me, for I was already determined 
to take the trip, let the cost or the 
danger be what it might. I hope I 
am as brave as the next man when it 
comes to a seafaring life. Neverthe- 
less, the reading of the circular made 
me open my eyes still wider, for I saw 
recorded there that Captain Jones’s 
‘ original’ pleasure boats would run 
excursions to the suspension bridge 
and the Horseshoe Falls Was I 
dreaming, or were there visions 
about ? Could it be possible that but 
a month or two before I had stood by 
the suspension bridge and the Horse- 


Jones propose to take me back there ? 
Were his “ original” pleasure boats 
actual rivals of the White Star line ? 
Did they go so far west as that for 
threepence? I was very soon to find 
out, for bang went sixpence to the 
agent. Reading the circular more 
carefully, I found that Captain Jones 
had written it with all the inspiration 
of his countrymen when stirring 
literature is in question. He an- 
nounced that “ these delightful boat 
trips pass along a route of unsur- 
passed grandeur, embracing an end- 
less variety of the most lovely wood- 
land, mountain, and river scenery.”’ 
This, thought I, certainly must 
mean the Niagara River, although 
where he was to get his mountains 
in that district I was at a loss to 
understand. One line, enclosed in 
brackets and printed in italics, gave 
the timorous traveller a hint that all 
was not smooth sailing in these high 
altitudes. The circular announced 
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OUR MOTIVE POWER WITH THE EXPERT CHIEF ENGINEER ON TOP, 


that boats would run regularly, then 
came the brackets and the italics 
(‘‘ Weather and other circumstances 
permitting’). This announcement 
should show Liverpool that Llan- 
gollen is called upon to face atmo- 
spheric conditions of which it knows 
nothing, for I am told that the 
American liners leave Liverpool no 
matter what the weather happens to 
be. Still, it made me pause and 
shudder to think what might result 
if the weather and the circumstances 
tackled us after we had set out on our 
dangerous journey. However, re- 
membering the bravery of Sir John 
Franklin, of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and of Christopher Columbus, who 
went to the West as I was doing, over 
waters as unknown to them as these 
were to me, I thumped my manly 
breast and stepped aboard, deter- 
mined to face whatever might come. 

I was too agitated to make any 
measurements, but I take it that 
these Dreadnoughts are about twenty 
feet long. The seats are set cross- 


wise, like those on top of a motor 
*bus, without the aisle between them, 
and each seat holds four, or five at a 
squeeze. There is an awning over 
the boat, whose chief purpose is to 
knock off your hat as you enter. It 
is always somewhat lower than you 
expect. But there is little use in my 
describing this marine Colossus ; you 
will get a better idea of the craft by 
looking at the photograph I took 
when I first caught sight of this ark. 
There is Captain Jones standing with 
his back towards his property. You 
will notice that he has already 
secured two passengers, and as soon 
as I have finished the snapshot I am 
going to join them. Beside him 
stands his general passenger agent, a 
charming and estimable young man 
with a bugle in his hand, which ever 
and anon he raises to his lips and 
tootles out over the town below. 
This informs the inhabitants that 
the boat is going to start by-and-bye. 
No, I don’t mean start—cast off, o1 
weigh anchor. I had heard the 
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THE CANAL FROM THE RB&AR OF THE ‘‘LUSITANIA,” 


bugle sounding when I emerged from 
the railway station, but made the 
mistake of thinking there was a 
military barracks somewhere in the 


neighbourhood. I thought the sound 
belonged to the Army rather than to 
the Navy, as was the case. 

| By-and-bye our passenger list was 
complete, and at the stern command 
of Captain Jones asmall boy of twelve 
brought along the motive power, 
which up to this moment had been 
grazing peacefully by the side of the 
canal. Here you will perceive one 
more point of dissimilarity with the 
Mauretania. In our case the motive 
power was outside the vessel itself. 
The general passenger agent relin- 
quished his bugle to Captain Jones, 
attached to the craft the rope which 
connected it with the horse, took his 
place at the tiller, and with set, 
determined face gave the fateful 
word that cast us out on the mighty 
deep. The boy chirruped to the 


horse, and away we went, voyaging 
through the foaming waters. Our 
barque swayed a little now and then, 
not so much from the raging of the 
canal as because the horse had not 
finished his lunch to his satisfaction, 
and tried to take surreptitious crop- 
pings of the grass by the side of his 
path, and when the lad chided him for 
this with his stick, the rope tightened 
with a jerk, and our yacht swayed. 
Some of the ladies behind me uttered 
little timorous cries of fear, but I 
showed no such signs of cowardice, 
whatever my inward feelings were. 
I grasped firmly the stanchions or the 
bulwarks or the marlinspikes, or 
whatever they were (I’m no Clark 
Russell : you mustn’t expect nauti- 
cal exactitude from me), and mut- 
tered to myself— 


Ye residents of England, 
Who sit at home at ease, 
Blooming little do you understand 
The dangers of the seas. 
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A FAMILY PARTY, 


knowing, even in my excitement, that 
I was quoting incorrectly, which 
ought to show even the most callous 
reader that never during the whole 
trip did I lose my presence of 
mind. 

It was a most delightful voyage, 
and not once did we get out of sight 
of land; indeed, during the whole 
journey we might have touched the 
shore on either side without reaching 
out unduly. And another advantage 
which this ship possessed over those 
boats that the Liverpool people brag 
so much about is that at any time 
during the voyage you are allowed to 
step ashore. Now, a White Star 
captain won’t permit you to do this. 

We could see beneath us to the left 
the romantic, charmingly-wooded 
banks of the river Dee, and occa- 
sionally we caught glimpses of its 
roaring white waters. You may get 
some idea of the picturesqueness of 
the position by looking at that photo- 
graph which I took from the chain 


bridge, which shows the torrent 
coming down from under the arches 
of the new stone bridge that has been 
flung across the river. The suspen- 
sion bridge hangs in chains just as if 
it were a murderer of old. We came 
to our journey’s end just behind a 
very convenient tavern, which stood 
between us and the boiling rapids. 
If the poet had been here he might 
truthfully have said, “* Water, water 
everywhere,” but he could not have 
added his next line, “‘ But not a drop 
to drink,” because the tavern pro- 
vides liquids suitable for that purpose 
at the usual prices; and what the 
landlord thinks of the Licensing Bill 
will not be set down in the chaste 
columns of the IDLER. 

You have to walk half a mile or so 
to reach the Horseshoe Falls, and, 
although they are not very high, they 
are set in a scene of sylvan loveliness 
that makes them well worth a visit, 
even if you have seen Niagara. They 
ere artificial, and were put there for 











CANAL AND TOW PATH ON THE TOP OF THE LOFTY DEE AQUEDUCT. 


the purpose of making a backwater 
that supplies the canal down which 
we have journeyed. 

Delightful as is the voyage to the 
west, I think that to the east from 
Llangollen is more beautiful, and cer- 
tainly more dramatic, as well as a 
good deallonger. I imagine that the 
eastern route belongs to another 
maritime company, for Captain 
Jones’s circular, which I have before 
me, says nothing about it. This 
canal, though artificial, like the Horse- 
shoe Falls that supplies it with water, 
is as beautiful a stream as ever I 
saw in my life. It winds along the 
brow of the hill, and is so old that 
Nature, with a loving hand, has 
clothed the banks with vivid green 
grass to the very water’s edge, has 
lined the shores with flowering shrubs, 
and with trees that in places form a 
complete arcade of living green. 
Some miles to the east it joins what 
seems to be a full-grown canal, with 


real canal boats, that appeared to be 
manned by women, as my illustra- 
tions prove. I suspect they belong 
to a trade union, for when I asked 
them to take me aboard as a deck 
hand they refused with an unanimous- 
ness which showed that they didn’t 
think much of my personal appear- 
ance. 

Here we turned south, and crossed 
a tremendous aqueduct, which may 
be only two or three hundred feet 
high, but seemed to me a thousand. 
One thus had the sensation of being 
up in a balloon while sailing in a boat. 
From this elevation the view over the 
valley of the Dee is a sight that, once 
seen, is never forgotten. 

One of the bright features of that 
eastern trip was our man at the helm. 
On some crafts, run merely by steam 
and not by horse power, there is a 
printed notice to the effect, ““ Do not 
speak to the man at the wheel,” but 
this rule does not obtain on the Llan- 
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gollen Canal. Our steersman could 
sing, could yodel, could warble like 
the birds, could tell stories. He was 
not only a thing of beauty but ajoy 
forever. When I spoke of the dangers 
of this maritime adventure he said 
that at Bank Holiday time there was 
danger enough, for Liverpool, as I 
suspected, is jealous of the rising im- 
portance of Llangollen as a port, and 
so from Liverpool and other Midland 
towns excursionists arrive by thou- 
sands, who take the trip and then 
wreck the boats, more or less. 
Another interesting personality was 
the boy who rode the horse. He told 
me his name, but I have unluckily 
forgotten it. I fear it was Jones, but 
cannot be sure. He was twelve years 
old, and the most sprightly urchin I 
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ever met in my life. He rode that 
horse in more different ways than a 
man in a circus. Sometimes he sat 
astride, sometimes sideways, and 
sometimes looking astern, winking at 
the beauties among the passengers ; 
but when we came to a complicated 
situation, as, for instance, where our 
canal joined the bigger one, disclosing 
a bridge over our canal and at right 
angles a bridge over the other, 
then the rope had to be manipulated 
with indescribable care, and that boy 
was all alertness and business, never 
making a mistake. He gets six shil- 
lings a week, and is worth at least a 
pound. I should have much pleasure 
in handing him down to posterity, 
if I could but remember his 
name. 











AT REST AFTER THE PULL, 











BERNARD SHAW, 


Reproduced by permission of Mr. Frederick H. Evans. 





